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New Hampshire aftermath 

Neither rain nor sleet nor snow kept New Hampshire 
voters from the polls last Tuesday. The political proph- 
ets had predicted that even given good weather no 
more than 100,000 of both parties would turn out. The 
total vote in the storm-swept state was about 129,000, 
and inspired a nation-wide orgy of speculation. What 
effect would the clean sweeps of both General Eisen- 
hower and Senator Kefauver in the preferential poll as 
well as the contest for delegates have upon the plans 
of Taft and Truman? Taft managers had confided the 
day before that they expected to win from four to six 
delegates. The State Democratic organization, with its 
top vote-getters pledged to Truman, and with Federal 
job-holders and labor unions presumably lined up, had 
exuded confidence. Would New Hampshire be to Taft 
what Oregon had been to Stassen four years ago—the 
beginning of the end? And would Estes Kefauver’s 
towering triumph over Mr. Truman be recognized by 
the President as a sign of unpopularity? The routed 
regulars had no comment, while the “inspired ama- 
teurs” earnestly conned the lessons they had learned. 
The Eisenhower-backers seemed to have learned most. 
Until the last week of the campaign they had remained 
on the defensive—a disadvantageous position, as the 
General might have told them. From now until July 
they will concentrate their fire on the Taftian foreign 
policy. A lamentable lack of coordination had devel- 
oped, with Senators Duff, Lodge and Carlson issuing 
contradictory statements on General “Ike’s” intentions. 
That will be remedied by the appointment of an over- 
all coordinator—expected to be Paul G. Hoffman, ex- 
head of ECA, with Arthur Vandenberg, Jr., moving 
from New York to Washington. The Granite State 
landslide has caused seismic shocks the length and 
breadth of the land. 


Congress and pro-Communist unions 

It seemed for a while last fall that Congress would 
take effective steps to loosen the grip which Commu- 
nists, despite Section 9(h) of the Taft-Hartley Act, 
still retain on a small but strategic sector of American 
labor. At that time a subcommittee of the Senate Labor 
and Public Welfare Committee, under the leadership 
of Sen. Hubert H. Humphrey (D., Minn.), was making 
studies and holding hearings preparatory to recom- 
mending legislation. The hearings brought out such a 
variety of conflicting views, however, that it now seems 
unlikely that the committee will recommend anything 
at all. Both the CIO and AFL opposed new legislation, 
insisting with one voice that they were able and willing 
to handle the comrades without help from the Govern- 
ment. They also agreed that Section 9(h) of Taft-Hart- 
ley had not been of much aid to them. That is the sec- 
tion which stipulates that no union can enjoy the bene- 
fits of the Act unless its officials swear that they are not 
members of the Communist party or affiliated with it. 
Though most officials of Communist-dominated unions 
have so sworn, the Justice Department has been power- 
less to prosecute them for perjury. As the law stands, 
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the Department has to prove that on the very day on 
which a non-Communist affidavit was executed, the 
signatory was a member of the party. If he resigned 
from the party the day before the signing, and then re- 
joined it the day after, he did not in any way con- 
travene the law. Last June 27 Attorney General Mc- 
Grath asked Congress to close this loophole by requir- 
ing the affiant to swear not merely that he is not now 
a Communist, but that he has not been such for a year 
previous to the signing. That much of a change in the 
law could easily be made. It should be made before 
the life of this Congress ends. 


. . . aid from the courts 

If the legislative branch cannot now be of much 
help in ousting Communists from U. S. labor, the ju- 
dicial branch may come to the rescue. This possibility 
is suggested by a recent decision of the U. S. Circuit 
Court of Appeals in Richmond, Va. Before the court 
was the famous Stewart-Warner case (AM. 7/14/51, 
p. 379). In June, 1949 Stewart-Warner cancelled its 
contract with the United Electrical Workers (UE), 
which held bargaining rights at its Chicago plant. 
Shortly afterwards, on disciplinary grounds, it fired the 
president of the local. It then circularized its employes 
to vote for the International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers (IBEW) in an election scheduled later on 
that summer. It attacked UE as Communist-dominated 
in its company magazine. It permitted IBEW men to 
circulate petitions in the plant, but refused the same 
favor to UE agents. As a result of these activities, 
Stewart-Warner was charged with engaging in unfair 
labor practices. The National Labor Relations Board 
found it guilty. Finally, after more than two years, the 
case reached the Richmond court on appeal. The com- 
pany argued that as a Communist-dominated union, 
UE could not claim the protection of Taft-Hartley. It 
was not a legitimate trade union in terms of the law. 
The Court did not agree with Stewart-Warner in so 
many words, but it did find the company guiltless of 
any unfair labor practice. Thus the Labor Board was 
reversed and a new way opened to patriotic employers 
to assist anti-Communist unions in their struggle to 
root out the comrades. If employers take advantage 
of it, the unions may be right in arguing that they 
don’t need a new law. 
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UN code for journalists 

Many U. S. journalists, jurists and politicians, (ac- 
cording to Time, 3/10, p. 75) are unhappy about the 
United Nations newsgathering treaty, technically 
called the Covenant on the International Transmission 
of News and the Right of Correction. Introduced three 
years ago by the U. S. delegation, with the blessing 
of the American Society of Newspaper Editors, it has 
been amended, many say, into a potential Frankenstein. 
If it were in force today, its critics claim, the Czech 
government would be entitled to hold AP’s “Bill” 
Oatis for its violation. The dangers of this draft con- 
vention, however, are not imminent. The last UN As- 
sembly regretfully postponed consideration of it until 
next fall. But the Subcommission on Freedom of In- 
formation has been far from idle. Since March 8 the 
representatives of the United States, Great Britain, 
France, Lebanon, China, Chile, India, Yugoslavia, the 
Philippines, the Soviet Union, Egypt and Uruguay 
have been working on the final draft of an internation- 
al code of ethics for the press and other media of com- 
municatian. 


... U. S. now opposes 

The original draft was formulated in Montevideo, 
Uruguay in May, 1950 and copies circulated for criti- 
cism to interested parties. This code is a simple, almost 
elementary, statement consisting of a preamble and 
five articles. Here is a sample standard: “Calumny, 
slander, libel, unfounded accusations and plagiarism 
are also serious professional offenses.” At Montevideo, 
the United States and France abstained, but the pre- 
liminary draft was adopted by eight affirmative votes. 
The ASNE, once-burnt, informed the UN secretariat 
that it considered it a “waste of time and effort to pro- 
ceed with further work upon a universal code at this 
time.” The Association for Education in Journalism 
(U. S. A.) pointed out that no code, “however innoc- 
uous,” would be observed internationally. Any attempt 
by an international press tribunal to enforce it would 
mean risking governmental control of the press. Both 
organizations opposed the calling of an international 
professional conference to pass on the draft code now 
being formulated in New York. 
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. - raises questions of U.N. policy 

Some salutary lessons can be learned from the pre- 
dicament in which the British, American and French 
representatives found themselves in the Subcommis- 
sion on Freedom of Information. Being a minority 
opposition from the start, joined at times by Chile and 
India, the most they could do was to keep the code 
as innocuous as possible. But with no veto available, 
they could not prevent adoption of another draft. This 
experience is likely to be repeated unless something 
is done to curb those whom Rep. Paul W. Shafer 
(R., Mich.) calls “Utopians who play at socialism 
through the drafting of dream charters.” The suspicion 
is already abroad that the Secretariat is looking for 
“busy-work” to keep its huge plant busy. It should 
beware of providing more ammunition for those Con- 
gressmen who even now advocate a constitutional 
amendment to prevent any United Nations “compacts, 
contracts, conventions, protocols, accords, pacts, cove- 
nants, agreements, understandings” from threatening 
American rights. Mr. Lie should be warned that our 
Congressmen are opposed to any boondoggling which 
they do not themselves authorize. 


NC on Westbrook Pegler 

Westbrook Pegler recently claimed to be reporting 
his interview with the Vatican’s “highest authority on 
labor” (N. Y. Journal-American, 3/5). Rome cabled: 


When inquiries were made at the Vatican today, 
official sources there stated categorically that no 
Holy See official has been authorized to treat with 
anyone concerning union problems or personali- 
ties in the United States. The same sources had 
no knowledge whatever of the possible identity 
of the so-called “official” mentioned in the West- 
brook Pegler story, and they disavowed any Holy 
See association with the Pegler attacks on U. S. 
unions and union leaders (NC Rome bureau, 
3/10). 


We find this interesting (see AM. 12/18 and 2/19). 


Bevan escapes censure 

The ghost of Ramsey MacDonald hovered over the 
March 11 show-down meeting of British Labor MP’s 
and saved Aneurin Bevan’s scalp. There was no ques- 
tion that the ultra-leftist Scotch firebrand, by voting 
in Parliament on March 5 against the same rearmament 
program which Labor initiated last year, had flagrant- 
ly violated party discipline. The traditions of British 
politics being what they are, there was also no doubt 
that by so acting Bevan had risked expulsion from the 
party. Former Prime Minister Clement Attlee was pre- 
pared to sack the rebel and at the March 11 caucus se 
moved. It was then that the ghost of MacDonald 
slipped into the meeting, the ghost of the man whose 
break with the party in 1931 split it right down the 
middle and kept it from power for 14 long years. A 
majority of the MP’s suddenly saw Bevan in the same 
fatal role. Recoiling from a decision that might leave 
the Conservatives entrenched for years to come, they 
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voted down Mr. Attlee’s resolution. This was no real 
victory for Bevan, however, and certainly no lasting 
defeat for Attlee. The majority followed up this vote 
by approving a resolution which has the effect, not of 
ending, but only of postponing the show-down. It 
stipulates that hereafter any Labor MP who violates 
party orders invites expulsion. (Strictly speaking, the 
“party orders” rule has been in abeyance since 1945, 
although it was understood that MP’s had a moral 
obligation to follow party decisions.) It may be pre- 
sumed that the wily Mr. Churchill will soon give Bevan 
another chance to break ranks. So far as Americans 
are concerned, the sooner the better. In his own dema- 
gogic way Bevan is as much a menace to NATO as 
are the neutralists across the Channel. 


DP’s have been good business 

The admission of displaced persons to the United 
States was vigorously and even viciously fought on the 
ground that they would take bread from the mouth of 
American working men, swell the ranks of the unem- 
ployed and play general hob with the nation’s economy. 
These fears are happily dying out. In an address in 
Washington, D. C., to the Women’s American Organi- 
zation for Rehabilitation through Training, Harry N. 
Rosenfield, a member of the Displaced Persons Com- 
mission, recently used Metropolitan Life Insurance 
figures to point out that it costs an American family, 
with an average income of $2,500 a year, $10,000 to 
raise a child to the age of eighteen. An immigrant of 
that age therefore represents a $10,000 investment in 
human resources. It is estimated that 74.07 per cent of 
the 400,000 DP’s we have received (or 296,730) were 
eighteen or over. That totals up to just short of $3 bil- 
lion worth of productive human resources accruing to 
the country. More than that, since the DP’s “will 
achieve an average income approximating the national 
average” and will pay income taxes on it, they will be 
paying in the first year after the whole program is com- 
pleted an estimated $57 million a year in Federal in- 
come taxes. No wonder Mr. Rosenfield concluded by 
saying: 


The DP Act has not only been good humani- 
tarianism and good international relations. It has 
also been good business for the United States, a 
—— investment that will continue to pay divi- 
dends. 


Those who are considering the urgency of rewriting 
our immigration laws would do well to keep these 
facts in mind. 


Living eosts level off 

If all hands will keep from rocking the boat just a 
little longer, the threat of further inflation can be 
turned aside. The consumers’ price index of the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, after climbing steadily since last 
August, finally levelled off in January. It’s quite pos- 
sible that the February figures will show a small de- 














cline. With a good many businesses still working off 
inventories and consumers continuing to exercise cau- 
tion in buying, the pressure on prices is way down from 
its post-Korean high. Though this is only now begin- 
ning to show up at the retail level, where the house- 
wife can notice it, it has been evident for some time in 
wholesale and primary markets. On March 6 the BLS 
daily index of wholesale commodity prices stood at 
305.5. A year earlier it was 386.6. The index of primary 
market prices is now 5.1 per cent below last year’s level. 
The danger of another price bulge is not yet over, 
however, as Defense Mobilizer Charles E. Wilson 
warned Congress two weeks ago. The country still 
needs stronger controls (if only for insurance) than 
were written into the Defense Production Act of 1951. 
But the battle does appear to be more than half-won. 
That is true, even though the approaching steel settle- 
ment will somewhat raise the inflationary potential, and 
the prospect of a sizable budget deficit grows daily 
more imminent. Continuation of the present trend 
toward careful buying and savings can nullify these 
adverse developments. That is where the average 
housewife and the ordinary family come in. In this 
fight against inflation they are right down in the front- 
line trenches. As of today they are doing much better 
than any of the experts anticipated. 


Failure of Psychological Conference 

The blow-up that destroyed the Conference on Psy- 
chological Warfare in the Cold War, held in Washing- 
ton February 22-23, should be a warning. The chair- 
man of the conference, Rep. O. K. Armstrong of Mis- 
souri, announced a splendid program: to crusade for 
truth and freedom, and liberate the minds and hearts 
of the enslaved peoples of Russia and the captive lands. 
The sponsors brought together numerous experts and 
leaders in the field of opposition to Communist regimes. 
Over 500 delegates attended, of various ethnic groups, 
representing 50 national organizations. To the dismay 
of the non-Russian delegates, the meeting was taken 
over by chauvinistic Russian nationalists and a Russian 
“solidarist” underground movement, the NTS. Steven 
J. Jarema, executive director of the Ukrainian Congress 
Committee, wrote to Mr. Armstrong advising him of 
the Committee’s withdrawal from the conference. He 
denounced the “crass cynicism” shown, in the resolu- 
tions committee and on the convention floor, towards 
the obligations of the proposed working committee to 
abide by the conference’s resolutions. He also objected 
to the short time allotted to Dr. Lev D. Dobriansky, 
of Georgetown University, president of the Ukrainian 
Congress Committee, and the slighting of the major 
nationality groups, such as the Poles, Lithuanians, 
Hungarians and Slovaks. He particularly deplored the 
“void of understanding” regarding the part Great Rus- 
sian nationalistic imperialism plays in the genocidal 
Soviet regime. “Psychological warfare” will contribute 
nothing to the liberation of the peoples enslaved by 
Russia if it tries to dodge the facts or sell hoax under- 
grounds to the American public. 
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BENTON-McCARTHY SHOW-DOWN? 

“The mills of the gods grind slow, but they grind 
exceeding fine.” By last week the grinding was grating 
on the ears of Sen. Joseph R. McCarthy (R., Wisc.). 
For on March 7 the full Senate Rules and Administra- 
tion Committee had voted 8-8 to challenge Mr. Mc- 
Carthy on the floor of the Senate. 

Just seven months earlier, August 6, Sen. William 
Benton (D., Conn.), asked the Senate to investigate 
the participation of his colleague in the 1950 Senatori- 
al campaign of Sen. John Marshall Butler (R., Md.). 
Two weeks later the Rules Committee published its 
own unfavorable report on that election. The purpose 
of Mr. Benton’s Senate Resolution 187 was to have the 
Senate appraise Mr. McCarthy’s conduct during the 
Maryland election and after it “to determine whether 
or not it should initiate action with a view toward the 
expulsion from the United States Senate of the said 
Senator McCarthy.” At that time, however, it looked 
as if S. R. 187 was headed for a pigeonhole in the sub- 
committee on Privileges and Elections, headed by Sen. 
Guy M. Gillette (D., Iowa). 

On the other hand, ever since last June when Mr. 
McCarthy hurled a broadside at Gen. George C. Mar- 
shall, the Democrats had begun to think that their 
most vociferous critic had dropped his guard. In Sep- 
tember, nettled by Mr. Benton’s counter-attack, he be- 
gan taking on the wrong adversaries—other Senators. 
He attacked Sen. Thomas C. Hennings, Jr. (D., Mo.), 
himself a member of the subcommittee, on the rather 
silly ground that the latter’s law partner, John Raeburn 
Green, had taken an appeal to the Supreme Court for 
John Gates, one of the eleven convicted Communists. 
(By a coincidence, the Journal of the American Bar 
Association had just commended Mr. Green editorially 
as an ornament to the profession. ) 

Moreover, Mr. McCarthy challenged the “objectivi- 
ty” of two more members of the subcommittee— 
Margaret Chase Smith (R., Me.) and Robert C. Hend- 
rickson (R., N. J.), two of the seven fellow-Republi- 
cans who had condemned the Senator’s “totalitarian 
techniques.” The Rules Committee countered by in- 
viting Mr. Benton to present his full case against Mr. 
McCarthy. 

This he did on September 28. The charges covered 
ten cases and ran to 59 pages of double-spaced type- 
script on oversized pages. For example, Mr. Benton 
started “with the charge of perjury.” He presented affi- 
davits by officials of Radio Station WWVA in Wheel- 
ing, W. Va., and a verbatim quotation from a Republi- 
can Wheeling newspaper to prove that Mr. McCarthy 
did say there, on February 9, 1950: 


... 1 have here in my hand a list of 205 that were 
known to the Secretary of State as being members 
of the Communist party and who, nevertheless, 
are still working and shaping the policy in the 
State Department. 
On April 24, 1950 the Senator, under oath, denied hav- 
ing said this in Wheeling. 
On October 9 the subcommittee ordered its staff to 
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make a formal investigation of the Benton charges, 
On December 9 Mr. McCarthy made another mistake 
by smearing the subcommittee. On January 18, amid 
reports that the G.O.P. was backing away from this 
political block-buster, the subcommittee’s staff filed 
300 pages of data. Five days later Mrs. Smith quit and 
moved to another subcommittee. Despite this jockey- 
ing, the subcommittee on March 7 challenged Senator 
McCarthy to ask the full Senate to decide whether or 
not it should go ahead. 

One serious charge against Senator McCarthy has 
broadened since Mr. Benton presented his ten accusa- 
tions last September, that of attempting “economic 
coercion” of press and radio critics. 

This more recent complaint stems mostly from the 
Senator's method of retaliation against Time Magazine. 
In its October 22, 1951 issue, Time devoted four of its 
three-column pages to a very unfavorable account of 
the Senator from Wisconsin. Since this feature amount- 
ed to a biographical editorial (really out of line for 
Time as a newsmagazine ), it reached a clear and bold 
verdict and splashed it on the cover: “DEMAGOGUE 
McCARTHY Does he deserve well of the Republic?” 
The article answered the question plainly: “No.” 

Time’s data corresponded very closely with material 
previously published in much more extensive form in 
the New York Post. In a series of 17 lengthy articles 
entitled “Smear, Inc.,” appearing from September 4 to 
23, Oliver Pilat and William V. Shannon spread on the 
record—sometimes thick, sometimes thin—everything 
they could lay their hands on damaging to Mr. Mc- 
Carthy’s reputation. From the authors’ point of view, 
they found “good diggings.” 

The Senator’s retaliation against Time, in a letter to 
Publisher Henry R. Luce, took the form of a threat to 
put his case against the magazine before “all of your 
advertisers.” In American journalism, this is like threat- 
ening to “tell my poppa on you.” Even the New York 
Daily News, whose editorial policy (as it might say) 
is “pretty much down Joe’s alley,” observed that “Joe 
has allowed himself to be pulled off base . . . ” There 
is no way of doing justice to the reaction of the News 
except by quoting it: 

. .. the Senator now threatens to try to persuade 

Time’s advertisers to withdraw their business. 

That probably wouldn’t work, Senator, for the 
simple reason that most advertisers don’t worry 
overmuch about the editorial policies of any pub- 
lications. They want to sell their products and, for 
that purpose, they choose advertising mediums 
which produce results. ’ 

A difference of opinion is okay. But you're no 
blushing oratorical violet, Joe, and you’ve got the 
whole U. S. Senate as a sounding board. How 
about settling your squabbles that way, without 
getting suckered into fouling out? (1/30/52) 

Business Week (2/16) took more serious exception. 

Southern Democrats may line up with Republicans 
to kill S. R. 187. Eisenhower Republicans, however, 
may join Democrats to rebuke Senator Taft via McCar- 
thy. So the vote, if it comes, could be close. R. C. H. 
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A number of recent events in Washington left a bad 
taste in the mouth and threatened to leave the 82nd 
Congress a bitter memory. There was, for instance, the 
Lattimore hearing. To be sure, neither side in this ex- 
traordinary spectacle acquitted itself with distinction. 
The counsel for the investigating subcommittee seemed 
to consider himself a prosecuting attorney, laying 
traps for a guilty culprit; and Mr. Lattimore, as AMER- 
ica noted last week, left many doubts about himself. 
But just what legislative (as distinct from political ) 
benefits will come from delving into events of from 
fifteen to eighteen years ago is not clear, nor were the 
motives of the subcommittee. 

Then there was the case of Statehood for Alaska, 
linked with that for Hawaii. It seems that Senators 
from Alaska are likely to be Democrats, while Ha- 
waiians may be Republican, so it was reasoned that 
political advantages would cancel themselves out, and 
both Territories would achieve statehood. But this was 
to reckon without the Southern bloc, which reasoned 
that all four Senators would be for civil rights for Negro 
citizens. It may be noted that on all three sides there 
was little consideration of the good of the nation. 

There was also the President’s proposal for a re- 
organization of the Bureau of Internal Revenue by 
taking it out of politics through the simple expedient 
of naming the Collectors through the Civil Service. 
Whereupon, many Senators who had been most vocif- 
erous in condemning irregularities in the bureau re- 
fused to go along with the President. The reason? 
Simply that the collectorships are the biggest patron- 
age plums a Senator has, even more than most post- 
masterships. Thus the obvious solution to the problem 
of honest tax collections, namely, to simplify the sys- 
tem and to make it entirely nonpolitical, stood in a 
fair way of being blocked, and permanently. The whole 
incident cast a queer light on many pious pretensions. 

Similarly, when the big appropriations bills come 
up, it will be interesting to note if the rivers and har- 
bors section (long a notorious pork-barrel) will es- 
cape the axe of the economy bloc. 

Another bad-taste-in-the-mouth matter was that of 
home rule for the District of Columbia. The Senate did 
pass a modified form of home rule; not a very good 
one, but good enough for a starter. Now the measure 
is being bottled up in the House District Committee, 
which is controlled by a Southern chairman. No coher- 
ent reason is given, but the plain fact is that it is be- 
cause Negroes would get the vote along with whites. 
With the wholesale migration of whites to new suburbs 
in Maryland and Virginia, Negroes will soon be in the 
majority in the District. The Negro school population 
is already larger than the white, though its educational 
facilities are mostly inferior. Wi-Frp Parsons 


St. Joseph’s Young Priests’ Society is an Irish organiza- 
tion which assists students for the priesthood who are 
unable to pay their way through the seminary. At the 
annual meeting of the Society, held in Dublin, March 
1, it was reported that membership has now reached 
68,000, and that the year’s voluntary contributions 
totaled $44,800. 

p> Six special “workshops” will be presented at the 
Catholic University of America, Washington, D. C., 
June 13-24. The subjects: theology, philosophy and 
history as integrating disciplines in the Catholic col- 
lege of liberal arts; art in Catholic secondary schools; 
integration in the Catholic secondary school curricu- 
lum; the Catholic curriculum and basic reading in- 
struction in elementary education; special education 
of the exceptional child; marriage and family education 
and counseling. 

> Spiritual Books for Catholic Youth, published by 
The Queen’s Work, 3115 South Grand Boulevard, St. 
Louis 18, Mo., is an annotated and graded list of spiri- 
tual books for Catholic youth from thirteen to nineteen 
years of age. The list was compiled by Raymond B. 
Fullam, S.J. 

pw Most Rev. John Mark Gannon, Bishop of Erie, 
Penna., has allocated $25,000 to Gannon College, in 
his See City, for the establishment of a school for 
catechists. The Mission Helpers of the Sacred Heart, 
professional religious catechists, will train lay people 
in modern methods of teaching catechism to children. 
p> The theme for the 1952 Summer School of Catholic 
Action, “God’s Law: the Measure of Man’s Conduct,” 
is based, according to custom, on the annual letter of 
the Bishops of the United States. Special courses will 
teach students how to implement the recommendations 
of the Nov., 1951, Bishops’ Letter (full text in Catholic 
Mind, 2/52). Since its establishment in 1931, the SSCA 
has become the largest traveling school in the world. 
Classes have been held in 19 cities for a total of nearly 
130,000 students in 95 week-long sessions. 

p> The centenary of the coming of the first Benedic- 
tine Sisters to the United States will be observed this 
year. In July, 1852, three nuns from St. Walburga Con- 
vent in Eichstaett, Germany, arrived in this country. 
Today, their 6,000 successors have 33 motherhouses, 
25 academies, 6 senior colleges, 2 junior colleges, 407 
parish grade schools and 61 parish high schools. 

p> After five years of research on the advantages of 
teaching catechism by means of-sound filmstrip, St. 
John’s University, Brooklyn, N. Y., has produced two 
films, the first in a projected thirty units of sound film- 
strip to cover the entire catechism. This newest method 
of teaching the truths of the Faith to children of ele- 
mentary school age has met with the high approval of 
catechetical authorities. R. V. L. 
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Church-State in Spain 


The front-page dispatch of its Madrid correspondent, 
Camille M. Cianfarra, appearing in the New York 
Times for March 9, brought to a head another of those 
periodic controversies over religious conflicts in Spain 
which have bedeviled inter-group relations in this 
country for nearly twenty years. At first (1931-36) the 
trouble was anti-Catholicism, culminating in the burn- 
ing of Catholic churches and the murder of Catholic 
priests and nuns on the eve of, and during, the Spanish 
Civil War. More recently (1945-52) the trouble has 
involved anti-Protestantism, now culminating in the 
publication by the Times of excerpts from a pastoral 
letter by Pedro Cardinal Segura y Saenz of Seville. 

At this distance and without the complete text of 
Cardinal Segura’s letter, there is no point in our trying 
to evaluate exactly what he has written. This much is 
known: the Cardinal, like many other Spaniards, was 
offended by President Truman’s rather ill-advised re- 
mark at his February 7 press conference that he was 
not very fond of the present Government of Spain, and 
especially by the explanation of the former U. S. Am- 
bassador to Spain, Stanton Griffis, the next day giving 
the reason for the President's ill feeling. This was the 
“intolerable delays of the Spanish Government in carry- 
ing out effectively its promises that there should be 
freedom of religion and of its expression in Spain.” 

According to Mr. Cianfarra’s dispatch, Cardinal 
Segura expressed as his own or cited as those of others 
two chief anxieties. The first is the fear that “for politi- 
cal reasons concessions harmful to our religio.” might 
be granted to Protestants in order to please the United 
States. 

This fear is interesting, on several grounds. It means 
that Cardinal Segura is afraid the Franco Government 
will liberalize Spain’s legislation on religious freedom. 
It also raises the question whether President Truman 
has already put pressure on, or intends to put pressure 
on, Marshal Tito to liberalize his much more repres- 
sive legislation. Catholics who insist that our Govern- 
ment should take the latter step cannot consistently 
object to its taking the former—unless Washington 
pressures General Franco and not Marshal Tito. It 
might even raise questions about other countries that 
restrict Catholic worship. Then, too, we are supposed 
to have some sort of policy about not “interfering” 
with the internal regimes of other countries. This policy 
seems to be rather elastic. 

The Cardinal’s second anxiety is over the progress 
of Protestantism in Spain since 1945. He is quoted as 
complaining that “Protestant propaganda has consid- 
erably increased.” It has been “tolerated” to a point 
inconsistent “with the letter and spirit of the charter 
of the Spanish people.” This complaint seems to con- 
tradict Protestant anti-Franco propaganda and to sub- 
stantiate the evidence of religious freedom in Spain 
which Sen. Owen Brewster presented to the Senate on 
March 10, 1950. He cited the testimony of an Ameri- 
can Catholic businessman living in Spain. 
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Whatever may be the actual disabilities of Protes- 
tants in Spain—and reports vary widely on this score— 
several facts are incontrovertible. One is that Prot- 
estantism in Spain is regarded as “foreign.” As such, it 
runs into nationalistic as well as religious opposition. 
Another is that Protestant propaganda is often need- 
lessly offensive—in Spain, throughout Latin America 
and in the United States, for that matter. Of this we all 
have personal evidence. 

Those who are “shocked” by Cardinal Segura’s lan- 
guage might ask themselves how they think Spanish 
Catholics feel when they read Bishop Oxnam’s blasts 
against Catholicism as “un-American” and Paul Blan- 
shard’s charges against it as “un-democratic.” These 
two gentlemen give Catholic Spain plenty of reason 
for hostility to Protestantism. If such as they are 
“offending the air” in Spain, the Cardinal’s reaction 
may be understandable. 

More than that, aren’t Spanish Catholics scandalized 
when they read about the wanton killing of an innocent 
Negro in Florida? To them, Florida is a Protestant 
State, as it largely is. 

Probing more deeply, we must recognize that in the 
Catholic tradition there are really two quite different 
sets of premises a Catholic can use as the starting 
points of his thinking about the proper relations be- 
tween Church and State. One set is theological and 
ecclesiastical; the other, ethical and political. Since 
these alternatives can readily be found in the America 
Press booklet, Federal Aid to Education (c. IV), there 
is no need to repeat them here. 

There exists, both in the Catholic tradition and in 
papal encyclicals, sufficient warrant for providing 
greater religious liberty than Spain, in practice, seems 
to provide. If Protestants in Spain would cooperate 
by exercising self-restraint and trying not to provoke 
Catholic sensibilities, we feel that a more liberal policy 
towards religious dissidents would certainly be in or- 
der. If Protestants get themselves into brawls, of course, 
not much can be done. Full religious liberty, however, 
should be the normal state of affairs in all advanced 
countries. Repressive legislation is on the primitive 
side. 

Finally, insofar as the Spanish State is concerned, 
the Catholic Church has also felt the sting of its dic- 
tatorship. Catholic journalists, including churchmen, 
have demanded more freedom to criticize the regime. 
They object to the state-controlled educational system. 
And the Vatican has been very “aloof” on the subject 
of a concordat. Nothing is ever normal, really, under 
a military dictatorship. 
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What women read - and why 


An article in Rhythmes du Monde (Lyons, 1951, n. 3), 
presents the results of a comprehensive study on the 
interesting question of what women read in the “femi- 
nine press.” The subject is of no little importance. 

According to the article, “the feminine press”—mag- 
azines directed obviously to women readers or slanted 
in that direction—is the most avidly devoured journal- 
ism in the world, the U. S. “feminine press” is the most 
influential, and the influence has been, on the whole, 
good. 

First, the facts. The women’s press is the biggest sin- 
gle publishing bloc in the world. In France, for in- 
stance, it nearly equals the combined readership of all 
other journals (political, economic, agricultural, cul- 
tural, and all “digests”). In the United States, 17 spe- 
cifically women’s magazines have a combined reader-. 
ship of 84,757,161. If, in addition, we include five of the 
True Story and Photoplay type of magazine (read, it 
would seem, largely by women), we get another six 
million readers. This makes a total of more than forty 
million readers appealed to largely by the same type 
of American journalism, the women’s press. 

And of what type is the feminine press in the United 
States? According to the Rhythmes article, it is signal- 
ized by: 1) special emphasis on culinary arts and reci- 
pes; 2) the frequent presence of children in text, pic- 
tures and publicity; 3) little about the arts; 4) more 
about femininity than about sexuality; 5) moral stand- 
ards that are superficial, but basically sound; 6) a very 
large amount of advertising of foods and household 
articles. 

The conclusion of the French author, Georges 
Naidenoff, is that the influence of the American “femi- 
nine press” is, on the whole, not too bad. Our con- 
clusion, judging from his survey, is that it is not too 
good. Let’s look at some of the premises. 

Children are featured frequently in text, pictures 
and publicity in our women’s press. But does the U. S. 
woman reader ever see a picture of a large family, 
say of six? Again, what are the “basically sound” moral 
standards that the U. S. feminine press has publicized 
around the world? Are they not largely ultra-romanti- 
cized love, adolescent public self-confession and quite 
complete materialism? It is sickening to hear that one- 
fourth of the women’s magazines published in France, 
admittedly shaped on U. S. prototypes, are of the 
“true-confession” variety and that every such magazine 
with the exception of Le Petit Echo de la Mode and 
Christian and Communist journals feels obliged to 
offer regular columns on astrology in order to hold 
the feminine audience. The same pattern, says the 
French author, holds in Great Britain, in Japan, in 
Siam, in the whole Moslem world. 

It is obvious, then, that the U. S. feminine press has 
a tremendous responsibility, not only to domestic 
readers, but to women throughout the world. The 
writer in Rhythmes du Monde is somewhat happy over 
the thought that the American women’s magazine is 


now devoting more space to social and political prob- 
lems. But it is obvious to us, if not to him, that the 
main concern is still men of “incredible nobility” and 
women of “ideal beauty,” who marry to raise a family 
of two children fed on Delmonico meals in lovely 
Westchester homes and who, when they die, hope 
to go to... . Saks-Fifth Avenue. 

This, apparently, is what forty million U. S. women 
read steadily and what other millions of women around 
the world read after the American fashion. We wonder, 
in passing, what U. S. Catholic women read. 


Foreign aid debate 


After the wide press coverage of President Truman’s 
message to Congress on March 6 and his broadcast the 
same night, the main points of his proposed foreign- 
aid appropriation for fiscal 1953 will be familiar to our 
readers. The supreme issue, of course, is collective se- 
curity: are we going to resist Soviet aggression alone 
or with strong allies? 

Stated in these simple terms, the issue provokes 
scarcely any debate at all. Except for a neo-isolationist 
minority, the American people are firmly committed 
to the Mutual Security Program. On this course they 
have embarked, not out of charity—though charity 
ought to be one of the motives—but out of hard-headed 
concern for their own security. There is no question of 
changing direction now. 

Rather, the current controversy is concerned with 
the size of the U. S. contribution to the common enter- 
prise. How much is needed to make our friends mili- 
tarily strong and enable them to ride out the economic 
storms which rearmament is blowing up? 

President Truman proposes that during the next 
fiscal year we distribute a total of $7.9 billion to our 
allies around the world. Of this, $5.35 billion is ear- 
marked for military hardware; $1.81 billion for eco- 
nomic aid, or what the President called, to make the 
relationship clear, “defense support” materials; and 
$656 million for Point Four assistance to underdevel- 
oped countries. The President warned that these figures 
were not picked out of a hat and could not be safely 
cut. 

If one can trust reports from Washington, many 
members of Congress do not believe this and are pre- 
paring to make cuts ranging from $1 to $3 billion. 
Senator Byrd, for instance, would eliminate “defense 
support” materials entirely, and so would the chair- 
man of the House Foreign Affairs Committee, Rep. 
James P. Richards (D., S. C.). 

For this recalcitrant attitude of Congress there are 
many reasons. A small group of die-hard isolationists 
is opposed to the program anyway. A larger group is 
irritated by the obstacles to Atlantic defense which 
keep cropping up. Still another group is worried over 
the November elections. They recognize the threat 
from Moscow, but they also recognize the threat to 
their jobs in voting large sums for foreigners when 
their constituents are already burdened by high taxes. 
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The latter threat is the more immediate and tangible 
one. 

Add to all this a feeling of frustration which arises 
from the very size of the requested appropriation and 
the inability of any individual Congressman to check 
it against the needs of our friends abroad. In such a 
plight Congress would ordinarily trust the Administra- 
tion, but this Congress has no great confidence in the 
Administration. It is tempted to reduce the appropria- 
tion on the dangerous assumption that the figures have 
been deliberately padded. Even a superficial familiarity 
with the process by which those figures were arrived 
at ought to give pause to skeptical Congressmen. They 
are the result of long, detailed studies made in prepara- 
tion for the Lisbon meeting of NATO and there ap- 
proved by critical representatives of the different 
nations. 

Wavering Congressmen may find it easier to do their 
duty if they study the Kremlin’s budget for 1952, which 
calls for military spending of 113.8 billion rubles. Since 
the value of the ruble is completely artificial, it is ad- 
mittedly hard to say just what this means in dollars. 
Nobody knows either how much military equipment 
113.8 billion rubles will buy, the prices of such items 
being a Russian secret. Furthermore, it is impossible 
to tell whether the amount allocated for arms is the 
full amount being spent. Appropriations for new tank 
factories may be concealed under some such innocuous 
heading as “capital expenditures.” 

Despite these difficulties, inquiring Congressmen can 
ascertain that the Kremlin is spending enormous sums 
on armaments. Some economists estimate that it spent 
about $30 billion in 1951, and this does not include 
atomic development and other hidden items. But the 
1951 budget called for military spending of only 96.3 
billion rubles, or 20 per cent less than the 1952 figure. 
If Congressmen keep facts like these in mind, they will 
find it easier to resist political and other extraneous 
considerations. By their votes on foreign aid they will 
indicate what price they place on the security of the 
United States. 


One-woman Supreme Court 


Three and a half years ago this Review took issue with 
“the bag of journalistic tricks” which Agnes E. Meyer, 
wife of the publisher of the Washington Post, had 
employed to defend the McCollum decision (Am. 
11/27/48). That decision outlawed “released time” 
religious instruction in the public schools. 

In the March issue of the Atlantic Monthly the same 
writer has now gone further. In 1948 she was trying 
to defend a decision already rendered by the Supreme 
Court. Now, with off-the-premises “released time” up 
for adjudication, she has undertaken to tell the Su- 
preme Court that it should declare that type of RT un- 
constitutional, too. Bear in mind that this amateur con- 
stitutionalist and intolerant crusader for her own pet 
concept of secularistic “democracy” hurls some pretty 
strong epithets at those who happen to disagree with 
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her. Does this not raise the question of the propriety 
of her onslaught? Has she ever heard of “contempt of 
court”? 

Mrs. Meyer has every right to her own opinions. 
With proper regard to time and place, she has every 
right to express them. But no one has the moral right 
to misrepresent easily ascertainable facts and opinions 
in order to smear the opposition. 

It is at least misleading to talk about “the ‘wall of 
separation between Church and State’ which the First 
Amendment read into the Constitution.” Jefferson origi- 
nated the phrase—twelve years after the amendment 
was adopted. But even he did not ascribe to his meta- 
phor the absolute meaning Mrs. Meyer gives it. Be- 
sides, Jefferson’s opinion, expressed in 1802, has, his- 
torically, very little if any constitutional significance. 
The truth is, as Prof. Edward S. Corwin has amply 
demonstrated, that absolute separation was “read into 
the Constitution” by the Supreme Court in 1947. Justice 
Rutledge then admitted that the court was trying to 
define “an establishment of religion” for the first time. 

To call the American Catholic Bishops’ 1948 State- 
ment an “outright declaration of war upon the First 
Amendment” is a vicious distortion. Mrs. Meyer ar- 
bitrarily identifies with the amendment the very con- 
troversial absolute meaning the court ascribed to it in 
the Everson and McCollum decisions. Then she berates 
anyone who questions that absolute meaning, as did 
the Bishops. Is this the democratic way to discuss pub- 
lic issues? 

The phrase “separation of Church and State” no- 
where appears in the Federal Constitution. The whole 
idea has been “read into the Constitution” (sometimes 
justifiably, sometimes not) by our jurists. So isn’t it 
rather insolent to smear as an attack on the First 
Amendment an interpretation of this judge-made doc- 
trine which the Bishops hold in common with many 
highly reputable authorities on constitutional law? 

In stigmatizing approval of New York’s RT system 
“thinking . . . which endangers the wall of separa- 
tion...” did Mrs. Meyer stop to recall that she was 
insulting six of the seven judges of the New York State 
Court of Appeals? They upheld RT as being perfectly 
consistent with constitutional “separation of Church 
and State,” even as laid down in the McCollum de- 
cision. So did three out of five Appellate Division jus- 
tices. So have fourteen attorneys general of various 
States. 

“The Administrative Catholic Bishops [sic],” accord- 
ing to Mrs. Meyer, “boldly declared the American 
principle of separation of Church and State a ‘novel’ 
interpretation of the Constitution, ‘a shibboleth of doc- 
trinaire secularism” . . . invented by the Supreme 
Court . . . ” Like so many legal authorities, they so 
described the McCollum-case interpretation of the 
“principle.” The “principle” itself, judged in the light 
of the many forms of public aid to religion approved 
under it, is a very complex affair. 

But why go on? Such reckless gerrymandering in the 
constitutional field renders discussion futile. 
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Communists as 
teachers 





Robert C. Hartnett 





Tue MARCH 83 DECISION of the U. S. Supreme 
Court upholding New York State’s so-called “Feinberg 
law” established a landmark in American constitution- 
alism. By a vote of 6-3, the court ruled that New York 
State was within its constitutional rights in making 
membership in a “subversive” organization a ground 
for mandatory dismissal of teachers already appointed 
and for the rejection of applications for appointment. 

About three years ago the American people finally 
began to realize the inconsistency and danger of let- 
ting Communists teach in our public schools. This 
realization came to a head when we finally recognized 
world communism as an immediate threat to our na- 
tional security. 

Though the question of letting Communists and 
their kin teach in public schools has been clouded by 
glib talk about “academic freedom,” it should really 
never have given rise to serious doubts. Whatever 
rights Communists may enjoy as persons under our 
law, the countervailing right and duty of American 
governments to ensure that our public-school teachers 
rear loyal American citizens can hardly be called into 
question. Very few people would claim that Commu- 
nists are loyal. So why should we have hesitated about 
ridding our schools of Red termites? 

The chief reason we did hesitate, I think, is simple: 
the American people are trying somehow to think of 
their public schools partly in terms of government 
agencies and partly in terms of private educational 
ventures. We do not like to admit that our schools, be- 
ing state-run, must give first place to public interests 
and public security. That, however, is their primary 
function, as written into our State laws. 


New York TAKES ACTION 


The infiltration of Communists and fellow-travelers 
into New York City’s public-school system was a known 
and not too surprising fact. As late as a year ago FBI's 
Edgar Hoover reported that of the country’s 43,217 
Communists as many as 22,575 were in New York 
State—mostly, of course, in New York City. He esti- 
mated that fellow-travelers ran to ten times the total 
of party members. A rough estimate of the number of 
fellow-travelers in New York City can be gained from 
the vote of the American Labor Party, a fellow-travel- 
ing organization (see AM. 9/18/48). In November, 
1949, the ALP candidate for City Comptroller polled 
287,549 votes. It is not surprising, either, that Teachers 
Union, Local 555, showed the same Red tint as the 
ALP. The “little red school-house” had moved into 
new quarters. New York had to act. 


The recent decision of the U. S. Supreme Court up- 
holding New York State’s anti-subversive “Feinberg 
law” has dissipated the cloud of doubtful constitu- 
tionality that rendered it inoperative for three years. 
Amenica’s Editor-in-Chief, former director of the 
Department of Political Science, University of Detroit, 
here traces the career of this attempt to rid the public 
schools of Communists. 


Provisions already existed in New York State’s edu- 
cation and civil-service laws prohibiting the employ- 
ment of persons who either advocated, or circulated 
publications that advocated, the violent overthrow of 
the U. S. Government, or who organized or became 
members of “any society or group” which engaged in 
such activities. The State Legislature, finding these 
provisions inadequate to meet the heavy infiltration 
of Communist and pro-Communist teachers, therefore 
amended the education law on March 30, 1949, to put 
teeth into the anti-subversive section. These amend- 
ments were called the “Feinberg law.” 

Specifically, the Feinberg amendments (Section 
8022) required the State agency having “supervision 
over the State’s entire system of public elementary, 
secondary and higher education” (i.e., the Regents) 
to adopt, publish and enforce “rules and regulations 
for the disqualification or removal” of school adminis- 
trators, teachers or other employes who fell under the 
prohibitions of the anti-subversives sections of both 
the education and civil-service laws. The Board of 
Regents had to set up “appropriate methods and pro- 
cedure [sic]” of enforcement. 

The Board was required (“after inquiry, and after 
such notice and hearing as may be appropriate”) to 
make “a listing of organizations which it finds to be 
subversive” in the sense of advocating, etc., the violent 
overthrow of government in the United States. The 
board could use similar listings by Federal agencies, 
for example, that of the U. S. Attorney General. The 
new law then made “membership in any such organiza- 
tion . . . prima facie evidence of disqualification” for 
employment in the public-school system. 

It must be kept in mind that the civil-service law 
itself already gave a person dismissed or declared in- 
eligible the right, within four months, “to petition 
for an order to show cause, signed by a justice of the 
[New York State] Supreme Court, why a hearing on 
such charges should not be had.” Such an order would 
stay the effect of the dismissal or ineligibility until the 
final judgment. “The hearing shall consist of the taking 
of testimony in open court with opportunity for cross- 
examination,” a definite improvement on the Federal 
loyalty-board procedure. Moreover: 

The burden of sustaining the validity of the 
order of dismissal or ineligibility by a fair pre- 
ponderance of the credible evidence shall be upon 
the person making such dismissal or order of | in- 
eligibility. 

The Feinberg provisions made membership in organi- 
zations listed as subversive “prima facie evidence” of 
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unfitness, but they in no way restricted the right of the 
accused to offer evidence in rebuttal. 


Tue Story OF ENFORCEMENT 


Now we come to the more delicate business of the 
rules adopted by the Board of Regents on July 15, 1949 
to put the Feinberg law in action. All public-school 
authorities were ordered to have every official nominat- 
ing “any superintendent, teacher or employe” inquire 
into his possible violation of the anti-subversive sec- 
tions of the education and civil-service laws, including 
membership in the organizations listed by the Regents 
as subversive. (No list was provided, however.) School 
authorities were ordered to have submitted to them in 
writing, not later than October 31, 1949 (and not later 
than September 80 in ensuing years) a report on each 
teacher or other employe. 

The report would state either that there 
was no evidence against a teacher or, where 
there was, recommend that action be taken 
against him or her. Within ninety days 
after receiving such reports, the school au- 
thorities were to prefer formal charges 
against those in whose cases such action had 
been recommended, or to reject such recom- 
mendations as unwarranted. “In all cases,” 
the Regents ordered, “all rights to a fair trial, repre- 
sented by counsel and appeal or court review. . . 
shall be scrupulously observed.” 

By December | of each year the school authorities 
were required to render to the State Commissioner of 
Education a full, official report of the measures taken 
to enforce these regulations. The report had to list: 
1) all teachers and others against whom no evidence 
of subversiveness had been found; 2) those against 
whom evidence had been found and action towards 
dismissal recommended; 8) all cases in which charges 
had been (or were to be) preferred and the final dis- 
position of such cases; 4) the cases in which action 
was thought unwarranted; and 5) those in which the 
course of action was still undecided. 

To what extent this system of inquiry into the loyalty 
of teachers might lead to undue repression is something 
that can be fully determined only by the way in which 
it is administered. It so happens that the system was 
never put into operation because further implementa- 
tion was postponed pending the outcome of appeal to 
the U. S. Supreme Court. 


LITIGATION IN STATE CouRTS 


On the very day on which New York City’s Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Dr. William Jansen, promulgated 
his own rules implementing these regulations (Sep- 
tember 12, 1949), the Communist party obtained a 
temporary restraining order from a court in Albany. 
Six weeks later Justice Harry E. Schirick of the N. Y. 
State Supreme Court declared the Feinberg law uncon- 
stitutional. On March 8, 1950, the Appellate Division, 
Third Department, reversed this ruling in another case, 
unanimously declaring the law to be constitutional. 
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The same court found against the complainests in an- 
other proceeding on the Feinberg law. In yet a third, 
in April, the Appellate Division, Second Department, 
again unanimously, overruled a decision of N. Y. Su- 
preme Court Justice Murray Hearn in Brooklyn, who 
had also declared the law unconstitutional. 

On November 30 the Court of Appeals, the State’s 
highest tribunal, unanimously upheld the decisions of 
both Appellate Divisions in favor of the law’s constitu- 
tionality. That exhausted the recourse of the three 
groups of complainants in State courts. 

The legal situation, nevertheless, had become some- 
what confused. The Regents had suffered two re- 
versals in the State Supreme Court, though they were 
upheld on appeal. Dr. Jansen, however, was vindicated 
from the start—on March 6, 1949, when N. Y. Supreme 
Court Justice George J. Beldrock dismissed 
the contempt charge made against the 
Superintendent. So three days later Dr. Jan- 
sen dismissed a teacher applying for per- 
mament appointment, Mrs. Sylvia M. 
Schneiderman. The ground for dismissal 
was “a false statement under oath.” She had 
m= concealed membership in a subversive or- 
ganization. The N. Y. Board of Education 
immediately and unanimously upheld the 
ouster. This seems to have been the first time a teacher 
was ever dropped from a public school for such a 
reason. 

Dr. Jansen skillfully averted further legal bog-downs 
by contending that he was not proceeding under the 
Feinberg law at all, but under Section 2523 of the State 
education law, which authorized him to interrogate 
teachers about their political affiliations. After a special, 
long-drawn-out departmental trial, he finally, on Feb- 
ruary 8, 1951, dismissed eight of them. Another eight 
are now facing such trials for refusing to state whether 
they are members of the Communist party. 


U. S. SupREME Court DECISION 


New York’s Communist and pro-Communist teach- 
ers, it is interesting to notice, have had some rough 
going in the month of March—in 1949, 1950 and now 
1952. The recent March 8 decision, in the case of Adler 
et al. v. the Board of Regents, involved four teachers 
and four others, parents and taxpayers. They con- 
tended that the Feinberg provisions 1) abridged their 
right to freedom of speech and assembly, as guaran- 
teed under the First Amendment of the Federal Con- 
stitution; and 2) violated their right to “life, liberty 
and property” under the “due-process” clause of the 
Fifth Amendment. 

Justice Sherman Minton, who delivered the majority 
opinion in favor of the Feinberg law, had excellent 
Appellate Division and Court of Appeals opinions to 
guide him. Citing clear precedents, he dismissed the 
first complaint by stating: 

It is clear that such persons (employed or seek- 


ing employment in New York’s schools) have the 
right under our law to assemble, speak, think and 
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believe as they will. It is equally clear that they 
have no right to work for the State in the school 
system on their own terms. 


The court found that the New York State Legislature 
was within its rights in declaring that Communist in- 
filtration in its public schools had actually taken place, 
and in devising means it regarded as effective to clear 
them out. Justice Minton defended the view that prop- 
aganda in the classroom is “sufficiently subtle to es- 
cape detection,” so the removal of teachers who are 
known to hold subversive views is a reasonable pre- 
caution. 

He failed, I think, to defend the law, as Justice 
Christopher J. Heffernan of New York’s Third Appel- 
late Division had very ably done, in terms of the duty 
of the public schools to teach patriotism. But he right- 
ly insisted that the company a person keeps has, “from 
time immemorial,” been regarded as a safe index of his 
reputation. This took care of the “guilt by association” 
objection. 

As regards “due process,” he pointed out that the 
presumption of “guilt by association” was not regarded 
as conclusive in the Feinberg law, but could be re- 
butted by contrary evidence which teachers were guar- 
anteed an opportunity to present. As interpreted by 
the Court of Appeals, namely, in conjunction with the 
provision in New York’s civil-service law throwing the 
burden of proof on the officer moving for dismissal, the 
court held that the Feinberg law is procedurally valid. 
Besides, as the New York courts noted, State laws guar- 
antee judicial review of administrative findings in all 
cases of dismissals or declarations of ineligibility for 
employment by the State. 

Justice Frankfurter’s dissent was technical. To adju- 
dicate the constitutionality of the Feinberg law before 
“the scheme has been put into operation” offended his 
sense of procedural propriety. He contended that the 
appellants had not shown that they, individually, had 
been deprived of any constitutional right through the 
(as yet inoperative) Feinberg law. This argument, 
which the court itself invoked the very same day to dis- 
miss the New Jersey Bible-reading case, sounds quite 
persuasive. 

Justice Douglas’ dissent, in which Justice Black con- 
curred, is nothing short of alarming. He harangued his 
colleagues about “censorship,” “guilt by association,” 
“an hysterical trend,” “a spying project,” “informers,” 
“deadening dogma,” etc. This is all very well—but what 
about New York’s actual problem of ridding its schools 
of Communist teachers? Here is all the learned Justice 
has to say on that point, that is, on the central issue: 


Of course, the schools systems of the country 
need not become cells for Communist activities, 
and the classrooms need not become forums for 
propagandizing the Marxist creed. But the guilt 
of the teacher should turn on overt acts... 


Mr. Douglas seems to have overlooked the fact that 
subversives are allergic to “overtness.” Their danger, 
as Justice Minton observed, lies in the subtlety of their 
propaganda. So does their effectiveness. Finding out 


what a teacher is up to in his “unorthodoxy” is not 
easy, but we must find out. Membership in subversive 
organizations is a pretty good index of what he is up to. 


CONCLUSION 


If New York can operate the Feinberg law as sensi- 
bly as it has operated its law against discrimination in 
employment, no unwarranted repression of freedom 
need result. Dangers lurk in the law, to be sure. But 
they must be balanced against the actual harm already 
being done New York’s school children through ex- 
posure to pro-Communist and Communist teachers. 
Mature administrators should be able to prevent any 
“Feinberg frenzy” before it develops. And the teachers 
who are boring, in the now illegal sense of the term, 
should be driven off the public payroll and out of the 
schools. 


Retirement programs: 
a story of progress 





Benjamin L. Masse 





In A VERY KNOWLEDGEABLE study published in 
the January-February number of American Economic 
Security, Albert Linton, president of the Provident 
Mutual Life Insurance Company, writes: 

Old-age distress and hardships of widespread 
unemployment led to the demand for social-securi- 
ty legislation. Certainly, as long as our industrial 
civilization has in it the possibility of another seri- 
ous depression, social security will be with us. 


That such an opinion can be expressed in a magazine 
published by the U. S. Chamber of Commerce is no 
longer as significant as it used to be. Nowadays prac- 
tically everybody concedes the need for some social 
insurance programs under public auspices. That is one 
of the hard lessons the country learned during the 
great depression which blanketed the 1930's. 

Prior to 1929, Americans believed generally that the 
Church and family had adequate resources to continue 
their historic roles of caring for the aged and the un- 
fortunate. The depression demonstrated that this was 
no longer so. At the same time it emphasized the fright- 
ening growth of insecurity and the need for assistance. 

The shift from agriculture to industry, the increas- 
ing dependence of the masses on income from wages, 
the instability of modern economic systems, the crowd- 
ing of people into cities, the tendency of industry to 
dispense with older workers—all combined to multiply 
the hazards and uncertainties of life. Beginning with 
the last quarter of the 19th century, one nation after 





Security in old age is a problem to most men—and to 
their families. Fr. Masse examines the status of retire- 
ment plans, public and private. 
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another was obliged to adopt welfare programs to cope 
with widespread distress from sickness, unemployment 
and old age. With the passage of the Social Security 
Act of 1935, the United States joined the procession. 
It was one of the last to do so. 


Pusiic RETIREMENT ProcRAMS TODAY 


Recently there came across my desk a report on the 
present status of retirement plans, both private and 
public, prepared by Wilbur J. Cohen, technical adviser 
to the Federal Commissioner for Social Security, 
Arthur J. Altmeyer. Mr. Cohen has very kindly given 
this writer permission to levy on his report for a sum- 
mary article in AMerica. Almost everything which fol- 
lows, except the opinions and judgments, 
for which I assume responsibility, is the 
fruit of his industry and research. 

When we consider that the nation’s seri- 
ous concern for the security of its aged pop- 
ulation dates back scarcely more than a 
decade, there is every reason to be satisfied 
with the progress so far made. That holds 
for both public and private retirement plans. 

Last January, 62.3 million persons were 
“fully” insured under the Federal Old-Age 
and Survivors Insurance system (OASI). 
That figure, which marked an advance of 
nearly 40 million over the number insured in January, 
1940, does not include railway employes or most gov- 
ernment workers, who have their own retirement sys- 
tems. Practically everybody who works for a living in 
this country is now covered under some kind of public 
old-age insurance except self-employed farmers, mem- 
bers of certain professions and irregularly employed 
domestics and farm workers. 

As of January, 1952, 3.3 million fully insured work- 
ers were eligible to draw benefits under OASI. About 
2.3 million had “retired” and were doing so. They were 
receiving an average payment of $42 a month. Another 
million persons—widows, wives or parents of insured 
workers—were also drawing benefits. All told, at the 
end of last year, about 4.5 million aged persons were 
receiving payments under one or the other govern- 
mental retirement program—Federal, State or local. 

The authors of the Social Security Act determined 
that the Federal pension system should from the begin- 
ning conform, in general, to the actuarial principles 
underlying private life insurance. (There has since 
been some retreat from this approach.) Benefits paid 
would correspond to total contributions. Two workers 
both making an average $200 a month would receive 
different benefits depending on the length of time they 
paid into the fund. If one of these workers retired at 
65 in 1942, he was eligible for a monthly payment of 
$22.50. If the other worker retired 30 years later, his 
pension would be $66.25. 

Once the Government adopted this private life-in- 
surance principle—the larger the benefit, the larger 
the fund that must be accumulated—it recognized that 
special provision would have to be made for all those 
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workers who were ineligible to participate in OASI, or 
whose benefits under the system would be too small to 
maintain a minimum standard of living. This special 
provision took the form of an old-age assistance (re- 
lief) program administered by the States but largely 
financed by the Federal Government. (The Federal 
Government pays three-fourths of the first $20 of the 
average payment to the indigent aged, and one-half 
of the balance. ) 

In September, 1950, 2.81 million oldsters were re- 
ceiving average monthly relief checks of $44.50. That 
was the high mark of the public-assistance program. 
By January, 1952, the number of recipients had drop- 
ped to 2.69 million, or an average decrease of about 
7,500 a month. Every month since February, 
1951, the number of those drawing old-age 
pensions has exceeded the number receiv- 
3, ing old-age relief. By the end of this year, 
fee Mr. Cohen estimates, 3.7 million persons 
will be receiving OASI payments, to 2.6 mil- 
lion receiving old-age assistance. Since the 
number of insured workers reaching retire- 
ment age is running at the rate of 40,000 a 
month, this healthy trend away from relief 
will continue. 


PRIVATE PROGRAMS 


Until recent times private retirement programs were 
a relatively insignificant part of the pension picture. 
Indeed, it was the glaring absence of such programs 
which made Government intervention imperative and 
acceptable in 1935. As late as 1940 no more than 3.7 
million persons were covered by private pension plans. 
Today, as a result of the big postwar push by organized 
labor for pensions, about 10 million are covered, and 
the number grows with every passing month. In 1951 
private retirement programs cost employers and em- 
ployes about $2 billion, with most of the expense falling 
on employers. 

Generally speaking, these plans are coordinated with 
the Federal old-age and survivors system. They call 
for monthly benefits, at age 65, ranging in most cases 
from $100 to $150. The employer makes up the dif- 
ference between the pension figure fixed in the labor- 
management contract, say $100, and the amount the 
retired worker receives from OASI. More than 350,000 
persons are today drawing benefits under private pro- 
grams. 

While not strictly a part of the pension picture, life 
insurance has a bearing on the security of the aged 
which ought not to be overlooked. According to the 
December 27, 1951 monthly press release of the Insti- 
tute of Life Insurance, American families owned 
$253.2 billion of life insurance in 1951. That was $131 
billion more than they owned in 1941 and $101 billion 
more than they owned as late as 1945. Last year some 
six hundred life insurance companies paid out to poli- 
cy-holders and their beneficiaries about $4 billion. Of 
this sum death benefits amounted to $1.7 billion. They 
were exceeded by “living benefits’—matured endow- 
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ments, annuity payments, disability payments, policy 
dividends—which came to $2.2 billion. 

Taken together, all this adds up to a great deal of 
security for the aged. It is an achievement of which 
the American people can be rightfully proud. The fig- 
ures themselves are cold and lifeless, but not the reali- 
ty they represent. In millions of cases they mean the 
difference between a happy and an unhappy old age, 
between an unwelcome dependence on relatives or 
public charity and a feeling of independence and self- 
respect amply earned by a lifetime of work and sacri- 
fice. 


Tue Task AHEAD 


With almost the entire working population covered 
by some form of public retirement program, the major 
remaining challenge posed by our oldsters concerns 
the adequacy of benefits paid. If we assume that the 
Federal Old-Age and Survivors Insurance system is to 
be the foundation of our planning for retirement in- 
come for the aged, some way must be found to increase 
benefits from the present monthly average of about 
$42. In January, 1952, about 20 per cent of OASI bene- 
ficiaries were drawing as little as $25 a month. That 
explains why in August of last year about one in eight 
beneficiaries were receiving supplementary grants un- 
der the public assistance program. 

Although average payments will increase somewhat 
with the passage of time, it is doubtful whether under 
present rates the margin of insurance payments over 
public assistance grants will be as high as it ought to 
be. To provide larger insurance benefits, it has been 
suggested that the maximum wage base on which 
premiums are paid be raised from $3,600 to $6,000. It 
has also been suggested that the method of computing 
an individual's “average wage,” on which his benefits 
are based, be changed from a lifetime basis to his 
“best ten years.” 

Such suggestions, of course, raise a fundamental 
question about the relationship between public and 
private pensions. As Federal pensions rise, most of 
the private pensions negotiated by unions and em- 
ployers automatically decline. Take the Ford Motor 
Company as an example. Under the existing labor con- 
tract, Ford is obligated to make up the difference be- 
tween what retired employes draw from OASI and 
$125. If the OASI benefit amounts to $72.50 a month, 
the company has to add $52.50. Should the Federal 
pension rise to $100, the addition would amount to 
only $25. 

The following table gives the total monthly pensions, 
including both OASI and private-plan benefits, of cer- 
tain groups of workers. The workers are assumed 
to have an average monthly wage of $250, with 30 
years of service. For such workers the OASI benefit is 
$72.50 without an eligible wife, and $108.80 with an 
eligible wife. 

(To compute the employer contribution, subtract 
$72.50 and $108.80 respectively from the following total 
monthly pensions. ) 


Plan No “Eligible” Wife “Eligible” Wife 
American Telephone 


& Telegraph ....... $111.25 $147.55 
Ee 120.25 156.55 
RE gE ee 100.00 186.30 
General Motors ...... 117.50 153.80 
Bethlehem Steel ...... 100.00 136.30 
General Electric ...... 132.50 168.80 


If Federal benefits were raised 20 per cent, General 
Motors would pay its retired workers with eligible 
wives about $23 a month instead of the $45 it now pays. 
The AT&T contribution would drop to about $17 and 
U. S. Steel’s to $6. Under such circumstance it is easy to 
predict what would happen. The unions would ada- 
mantly insist on no reduction in their company-paid 
pensions. Since industry’s payments under OASI 
would rise with any increase in OASI benefits, that 
would raise a question about its capacity to finance 
pensions at a higher level. Though this capacity is con- 
stantly growing with every gain in productivity, at 
some stage in the process a danger point would be 
reached. 

Fortunately, the problem of improving the income 
position of the aged is not solely a problem of retire- 
ment programs. Some students of the question think 
that it is not even mainly a problem of retirement pro- 
grams. They would prefer to place the chief emphasis 
elsewhere, on the wage level generally and on the 
possibility of increasing employment opportunities be- 
yond age 65. If workers are paid adequate wages dur- 
ing their most productive years, they should be able, 
by investing their savings in a home, or an insurance 
policy, or income-producing property of some kind, to 
take care of at least a part of their needs upon retire- 
ment. 

Furthermore, there is no good reason for the wide- 
spread practice in industry of making retirement man- 
datory on reaching the magical age of 65. Why 65, 
precisely? Many men of that age are still capable of a 
good day’s work and willing and desirous to stay on 
the job. It is highly significant that of 3.3 million work- 
ers eligible to draw Federal pensions in January, 1952, 
a million had refused to retire and collect benefits. 
They were still at their jobs. This phenomenon, by 
the way, will help to reassure ultra-conservatives that 
the greater security which oldsters now enjoy is not 
destroying either their initiative or their determination 
to be self-supporting. 

It is not possible to mention here all the other sug- 
gestions that have been offered to improve the lot of 
the aged, but three of them ought at least to be noted. 
It has been proposed that in the event of the death of 
the insured worker his wife become eligible for bene- 
fits at 60 instead of 65. That is.a constructive proposal. 
So is the suggestion that serious thought be given to 
extending OASI to cases of total disability, which are 
now handled for the most part under the public as- 
sistance program. Then, too, some means must be 
found of lightening the burden of medical expense on 
pensioners. 
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Experts in the field will note that I have said little 
about financing the costs of public retirement pro- 
grams, and more specifically, about the proposal to 
abandon the private insurance approach to Federal 
pensions in favor of a pay-as-you-go system. Under 
such a system there would be no problem of building 
an actuarially sound retirement fund. The workers of 
today would pay, through taxes, for the retirement of 
the workers of yesterday, and would in turn retire on 
the earnings of the worker of tomorrow. That is the 
sort of problem this writer gladly leaves to the experts. 


The last days 
of Bede Tsang 


Albert R. O’Hara, S.J. 








Rerorrs HAD BEEN CIRCULATED by the 
Communists in Shanghai that Father Bede Tsang, S.J., 
had agreed to become the head of the Independent 
Catholic Church in Shanghai while he was in prison 
there. Those who knew Father Tsang were sure that 
the reports were false. Catholic papers in Hongkong 
warned the people that they should put no belief in 
such stories. And then the tragic news broke. Father 
Bede Tsang had died in prison. For Father Tsang, 
death spelled victory. For the Catholic Church in 
Shanghai, it was an inebriating tonic. For the Inde- 
pendent Church and its Communist sponsors, it was 
a dark defeat. 

In the early days of the Sino-Japanese War, I had 
studied at the Jesuit theologate with Father Tsang. I 
knew him as a jolly, round-faced Jesuit scholastic who 
was intelligent enough to have already obtained a 
doctorate in literature from the Sorbonne in Paris, 
thoughtful enough of others to be almost motherly in 
his care for them, and diplomatic enough to be in 
charge of Jesuit seminarians from thirteen different 
nations. After his ordination to the priesthood and 
the completion of his studies he became director of 
the widely famed Zikawei Catholic Middle School, 
which had been under the care and direction of the 
Chinese and French Jesuits for more than a half cen- 
tury. In this school, Father Tsang’s intelligence, kind- 
ness and diplomacy continued to stand out in his ad- 
ministrative and educational work. 

After the so-called “liberation” of Shanghai, Father 
Tsang showed that under a kindly and suave exterior 
he had a heart of solid loyalty to the Church and to 
God. His sermons, along with those of other young 
Chinese priests, confirmed the wavering and timid 
Catholics in their faith and practice. His work in the 
Zikawei Middle School kept the Catholic students to- 





Fr. O'Hara writes from Hong Kong of a young Jesuit 
whom the Chinese are calling a martyr. He is report- 
ing, not anticipating the judgment of the Church. 
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gether so they presented a solid front against the at- 
tacks of the Communists. He also served as adviser to 
the Bishop of Shanghai. 

On one occasion, at a large meeting of the Chinese 
Catholics of Shanghai, some began to weaken. They 
suggested that it would be best to cooperate with the 
Reds and form an independent church. Father Tsang 
then rose in indignation and vigorously pointed out 
that such a course would be sinful, foolish and coward- 
ly. He said that the Communist Government had not 
requested them to form an independent church. If 
they formed one, the action would appear to have been 
a spontaneous move of the Catholics. He told them 
that they should not let their fears lead them into weak- 
ness and schism and excommunication. His words 
shamed the weaklings, strengthened the timid, and 
emboldened the rest of the Catholics. There was no 
more talk of an independent church. 

Then the Communists called an educational congress 
at the former American School on Avenue Pétain, in 
January, 1951. Chinese Protestants urged the Catholics 
to cut themselves off from Rome, to become indepen- 
dent like themselves and work with the Communists. 
Father Tsang answered them in such a reasonable 
and sincere way as to silence them. On the last day of 
the convention the Communist-sponsored chairman 
proposed and tried to railroad through an “omnibus” 
resolution supporting the Mao Government, the Com- 
munist party, the “Aid Korea-Oppose America” move- 
ment, Church reform and the “three freedoms,” along 
with some educational reforms. Father Tsang insisted 
that the issues be separated and voted on singly. As 
other Catholic representatives rallied to his support, 
the issue was delayed for an extra day. An innocuous 
resolution was finally passed and the convention was 
brought to a very unsatisfactory conclusion. The Com- 
munists admired the courage and intelligence of the 
young priest, though they smarted under the defeat. 

After well-made plans, on August 8, 1951, one of the 
now infamous red-colored Communist jeeps came with 
whining sirens to call for Father Bede Tsang in 
Zikawei. The Superior was asked to sign a paper say- 
ing that Father Tsang was being taken to prison be- 
cause of seditious actions. The Superior replied that if 
they would change the words to the true cause, “re- 
ligious reasons,” he would sign. The Communists angri- 
ly refused but carried their prisoner off anyway. Re- 
ports came back that Father Tsang was being well 
treated and well fed. Then it began to be rumored 
that he was about to agree to the Communist’s demand 
that he head the Independent Church Movement in 
Shanghai. Next, a report was circulated that the inde- 
pendent church would have a new church building in 
Shanghai and that Father Bede Tsang would soon be 
the new pastor there. Days passed and the rumors 
failed to materialize. 

Then on November 11 the brother of Father Tsang 
was summoned to the jail by the police and told that 
he should take away the body of his brother. Almost 

incredulous, he was led to the bare prison cell where 
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on the dirt floor he gazed on the naked body of a 
Chinese with only a handkerchief over it. 

The police said, “There’s your brother’s body. Take 
it away.” 

The once round and smiling face was thin and black. 
The strong body was now emaciated and dark from the 
cold. 

“What caused his death?” asked the brother. 

“A tumor on the brain,” snapped the police. 

“Then he had a fever?” the brother queried. 

“No,” came the surly answer. 

“But,” the brother objected, “if it were truly a tumor 
on the brain, he must have had fever before the end.” 

“Never mind that,” they said roughly, “Take him 
away.” 

At home the family examined the body carefully as 
they washed it. The face was so black and so thin that 
they could scarcely be sure that it was Father Tsang’s 
but they were able to recognize him by the teeth. They 
could find no wounds or sign of torture on the body. 
It seemed as if hunger and exposure to cold had 
brought on the premature death of this cheerful and 
courageous priest. 

Word leaked out to the people that Father Bede 
Tsang had died in prison and that the body had been 
taken home by the family. A crowd mushroomed from 
nowhere. Soon there were a thousand or more Cath- 
olics at the big church in Zikawei asking that a fitting 
ceremony and funeral be held for one they considered 
a martyr. As the crowd here and elsewhere grew in 
size, the police began to fear serious trouble. They 
went to the Bishop and forbade a public ceremony 
and funeral procession. Meanwhile they sent police 
to the family of the dead priest and forced them to 
take the body out secretly at night and bury it. 

The Bishop of Shanghai firmly told the police that 
while they had ordered the funeral to be private, they 
could not stop the people from religious worship. 
Therefore there would be a Solemn Requiem Mass 
and absolution in the Zikawei Church. Two thousand 
enthusiastic but reverent Catholics jammed the big 
church for the Solemn Requiem Mass and Absolution 
at which Father Tsang’s classmate, Father Francis 
Xavier Ts’a, S.J., preached the sermon and Bishop 
Kiung of Shanghai gave the absolution. By public de- 
mand another Mass was offered at Christ the King 
Church that afternoon with the people loudly clamor- 
ing for a red instead of a black Mass. Other parishes 
were quickly petitioned by their Catholics for a Mass. 
Everyone wanted a red Mass. Girls and women tied 
up their hair with red strings and ribbons. (Red is a 
sign of joy and white is the ordinary sign of mourning 
in China. ) 

When the Communists asked for an explanation, the 
people answered that they were happy and rejoicing 
because of the courageous death of one of their own. 
“We look on him as a martyr.” The death of Father 

Tsang was like an invigorating tonic to the Church in 
Shanghai. The timid threw their fears to the winds; 
the staunch became bold; enthusiasm and fervor 





caught fire and burst into a rapidly spreading flame. 
Girls and women cut off their hair as a sign that they 
were ready to undergo imprisonment for their faith; 
they made and exhibited winter clothes to be worn 
in prison. So strong and widespread was the resurg- 
ence of religious enthusiasm that the Reds were fright- 
ened at the proportions of the movement and called 
in special police from neighboring cities and provinces. 
Where one Father Tsang has died, there are now hun- 
dreds of Father Tsangs to step forward to take his 
place. 

Father Bede Tsang became a leader, yes, but of the 
Church that was built on a rock—a rock that stands 
when the storms of persecution rage and blow over it. 
The storm from the regime built on hate will spend 
itself and dash itself to pieces. The Church that Christ, 
the Son of God, built on the rock that is Peter will rise 
strong and true. The gates of hell shall not prevail 
against it. 
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“The King and I” may not 
be immortal drama, but it 
serves to underline the 
world influence of Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin. Fr. LaFarge 
commemorates the centen- 
ary of Harriet Beecher 
Stowe’s social classic. 


ON THE THIRD DAY of her projected visit to the 
United States in April, Queen Juliana of Holland, with 
her husband, Prince Bernhard, is expected to attend a 
performance of the celebrated musical comedy “The 
King and I.” If her American hosts have overlooked it, 
the Queen may remind them that March of this year 
is the hundredth anniversary of the publication of Har- 
riet Beecher Stowe’s world-famous novel, Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin. The reminder would be apropos because the 
play’s fascinating ballet scene, “The Small House of 
Uncle Thomas,” is based on the century-old classic. 
The Queen will no doubt notice this anyway, because 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin still lives vividly in the minds of 
Europeans and indeed of peoples everywhere. 

Here at home we have to some extent forgotten the 
incredible story of Mrs. Stowe’s great literary venture. 
In her previous attempts at writing she struck no oil. 
But inspiration enveloped her after she heard of the 
Fugitive Slave Bill and had read Daniel Webster's 
“Reply to Hayne.” Appearing in March, 1852, in serial 
form, Uncle Tom netted her ten thousand dollars in 
three months time, another ten thousand in the next 
three months, and sold 300,000 copies by the end of the 
year 1852. It was translated at once into “half the writ- 
ten languages of the world.” 
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In Great Britain, it stirred up a mass-meeting at 
Stafford House, addressed by Lord Shaftesbury, and a 
monster petition from British women to the ladies of 
the United States. The Russian version, Khizhina 
Dyadi Foma, caused wealthy landowners to liberate 
their serfs. Anna Leonowens, Welsh governess to the 
children of the King of Siam, introduced it to the ladies 
of the royal harem, with the well-known humanitarian 
effect upon the slave-owning monarch (who, inciden- 
tally, was of a much gentler disposition than the King 
as represented in the play). Of a “noble lady of the 
harem” Mrs. Stowe wrote: 


She read it over and over again, though she 
knew all the characters by heart, and spoke of 
them as if she had known them all her life. On the 
3d of January, 1867, she voluntarily liberated all 
her slaves, men, women, and children, 130 in all, 
eg “I wish to be good like Harriet Beecher 

towe.” 


This will explain why, in the musical comedy, “Uncle 
Thomas” appears and cavorts around the stage under 
a grotesque oriental mask to the sound of the cymbal 
and the drum. 

And so the amazing Tom-saga continued, “et cetera, 
et cetera, et cetera,” as Yul Brynner would say. Other 
chapters, alas, were written by the Civil War in human 
blood. Our nation was reborn from its fratricidal strug- 
gle, but it suffered a wound of social bitterness from 
which even now we have not fully recovered. 

One of the novel’s curious fates was the partial dam- 
age it suffered from being dramatized. Anticipating 
Hollywood, the playwright featured “popular” scenes, 
like Legree’s blood-hounds and Eva’s little white cof- 
fin watched over by cheese-cloth angels. Topsy’s amus- 
ing antics furnished millions with a stereotype of the 
Negro, and “Uncle Tom” is now a term of derision 
among American Negroes for the obsequious, hat-in- 
hand servant of Ole Massa. 

The faults of Uncle Tom are pretty obvious today: 
terrific emotionalism and demagogic preachments; the 
almost fatuous idealizing of Uncle Tom himself; the 
failure to do justice to many redeeming features in the 
lives of the Southern slave-owners. It was bitterly at- 
tacked right after publication, but in her subsequent 
Key to Uncle Tom’s Cabin, Mrs. Stowe stoutly defends 
her main thesis: 


The author still holds to the opinion that slavery 
itself, as legally defined in law-books and ex- 
pressed in the records of courts, is the suM AND 
ESSENCE OF ALL ABUSE; and she still clings to the 
hope that there are many men in the South in- 
finitely better than the laws. 


Mrs. Stowe insisted that she was attacking “the sys- 
tem” of slavery, not the slave-owners themselves. She 
appealed to her characterization of St. Clare and fine- 
hearted Mrs. Shelby as proof. Our civil-rights inequali- 
ty in the United States today is the heritage of this 
vanished “system,” at which she dealt so deadly a 
blow. Nobody in his senses would try to tackle the 
civil-rights issue with a wholly one-sided assault. Mrs. 
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Stowe herself was quite aware of the fact that the 
problem of the Negro, North as well as South, went 
beyond the question of slavery. St. Clare pointedly 
said to Miss Ophelia: “We are the more obvious op- 
pressors of the Negro; but the unchristian prejudice 
of the North is an oppressor almost equally severe.” 

Allowing for all its defects, a substantial part of Mrs. 
Stowe’s thesis still remains true, and in some ways is 
surprisingly applicable to modern times, on three great 
counts in particular. 

She saw slavery primarily as a moral issue, one that 
concerned man’s relations with his Creator and the 
sincerity of a Christian’s practices and convictions. 
Ranting and sentimental as was her moral preachment, 
she was dead right on that point, and it applies with 
equal force to the civil-rights questions of today. They 
cannot be divorced from morality, nor can we Chris- 
tians divorce them from our holy faith. 

Uncle Tom’s case, however, did not rest on pure 
moral idealism alone. The author also saw the fearful 
danger to our country of basing its economy upon 
slavery as an institution. A great commercial system, a 
whole economy had been built upon it, but it remained 
a threat to the nation’s continued existence. Hence her 
weighty prophecy: 

Every nation that carries in its bosom great and 
unredressed injustices, faces the possibility of an 
awful convulsion. 

These words need no comment. We may differ as to 
the methods to be used in healing the disorder that 
still afflicts our country, which is, we refuse as yet to 
afford full civil rights to every one of the citizens of 
the United States regardless of race, color or creed. 
But there can be no legitimate difference of opinion 
on the most fundamental point of all, which is that 
merely delaying the issue indefinitely can have only 
the effect of making it worse. The issue itself must be 
faced squarely and faced now. 

Finally, the astronomical success abroad of Mrs. 
Stowe’s book confirmed a belief she already enter- 
tained: no nation could keep its human-relations poli- 
cies to itself. Slavery was then, as civil rights are today, 
a world issue, and no violation of them can take place 
at home without affecting our good neighborship with 
all humanity. She herself remarked upon the incongrui- 


ty of our preaching democracy abroad “through our ~ 


missionaries” and our not practising it at home. 

I don’t know how many of these thoughts may occur 
to the mind of Her Majesty of the Netherlands and 
her Prince Consort as they watch the breath-taking 
whirls of Gertrude Lawrence and the graceful gestures 
of her fellow-players on the stage, and smile at the 
Siamese version of Oom Tom. I hope the thoughts 
don’t trouble them for they are a very serious couple 
with much concern for human suffering, and I wish 
them a lovely and care-free evening. 

But it will do no harm for the rest of us to ponder 
a bit on the centennial of the mightiest book that any 
woman ever wrote in the English language. 

Joun LaF arce 
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Mr. Sugrue’s book 


on ‘‘tensions’’ 





Francis E. McMahon 





It is said of the great Spanish mystic, St. Teresa of 
Avila, that she preferred a sound theologian, as a con- 
fessor, to a saintly priest. The reason is obvious: the 
highly subjective judgments of the mystic require regu- 
lation and control by a more objective type of knowl- 
edge. Thomas Sugrue, defender of the mystical way 
and severe critic of the Church and many of its mem- 
bers, should have taken this lesson to heart in draft- 
ing his highly subjective tract on “America’s religious 
conflict,” A Catholic Speaks His Mind (Harper. 64p. 
$1). 

Unfortunately, he hasn’t. The result is a book that 
will fail in its purpose: to promote concord among men 
of different religious faiths. His intentions are laudable 
and his zeal commendable. He faces courageously at 
times a few questions that need facing. He occasionally 
utters certain truths with impressive vigor. But his 
whole treatment is disfigured by assumptions, asser- 
tions and implications that will astonish and pain the 
informed. 

His problem is “the social and spiritual ravages of 
religious sectarianism among the American people.” 
His solution: the restoration of religion to its appointed 
role of purifying the “inner world” of man; religion, in 
other words, must once more become mystical. In de- 
veloping his thesis he covers a multitude of topics, in- 
cluding Rome and the temporal power, American 
diplomatic relations with the Vatican, the letter of Pope 
Leo XIII on “Americanism,” and Franco. He admits his 
“inadequacy” in dealing with the problem, but he felt 
compelled to break loose from traditional inhibitions 
and boldly confront the issue. 

A singular theory of human nature underlies his 
thesis. The theory appears to be a curious amalgam of 
mysticism and psychiatry. The individual man, accord- 
ing to Mr. Sugrue, is related to two worlds: the “inner 
world” of appetites and impulses within himself, and 
the “outer world” of human society. The law of the 
“inner world” is totalitarian: man achieves personal 
freedom by “ruthless dictatorship” over himself. The 
law of the “outer world,” on the contrary, is libertarian: 
each should be left free to pursue his own perfection. 
Men have disregarded the radical difference between 
the two worlds. The fruit of such disregard has been 
sectarianism and spiritual decay. 

The Catholic Church, the author says, has naturally 
modeled itself according to the law of the “inner 
world.” It is therefore totalitarian in character. Had it 
confined itself to its proper role of sanctifying the “inner 
world” of man, no problem would have arisen concern- 
ing its relation to democratic society. But it has mis- 
takenly claimed “temporal power.” Protestants, as a 
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consequence, are scared, and rightly so. Though recent 
popes have manifested little interest in politics, they 
are burdened with the errors of their predecessors. 
Religion should be kept mystical; to concern itself 
with the “outer world” is to betray its high mission. 

One of the major consequences of such betrayal is 
sectarianism, declares Mr. Sugrue. The sectarian—and 
here Protestants are as guilty as Catholics—claims a 
monopoly of truth; he refuses to acknowledge that “all 
religious roads lead in the end to God, just as all rivers, 
eventually, reach the sea.” The sectarian Catholic— 
the author calls him a paranoid—concludes from the 
“theory” of papal infallibility that “the Church cannot 
err. 

Mr. Sugrue felt compelled to write this tract. He 
apparently felt no compulsion, however, to consult 
even an elementary catechism of Catholic doctrine be- 
fore he put his pen to paper. He writes as a Catholic. 
But if it is Catholic doctrine he is expounding, then 
Mohammed was Thomas Aquinas. It is true that he 
professes to judge the Church and things Catholic 
from the viewpoint of the “metaphysics” of the Sermon 
on the Mount. Whatever this “metaphysics” may be, 
he is evidently defending here the vaguest sort of 
Liberal Protestantism. 

He uses terms loosely and almost, at times, with 
abandon. “Temporal power” means at one moment 
sovereignty in the papal states; at another moment, it 
appears to mean ecclesiastical sway over all nations. 
“Social religion” indifferently means elaborate rituals, 
vulgar ostentation by clergy and laity, social organiza- 
tion under religious auspices, or religious directives 
for social and political life. The reader is never warned 
about the shift in significance. “Totalitarianism” is 
equated with “ruthless dictatorship” over the appetites 
of individual men; then the term is immediately used 
to characterize the structure of the Church. Mr. Sugrue 
rejoices that he did not risk his faith by attending a 
Catholic college. With all their weaknesses, Catholic 
colleges would have at least aided him to think clearly 
and cogently. ; 

His psychology of human nature is highly question- 
able, to say the least. Does a good man subject his 
appetites to a “ruthless dictatorship” of the self? Or 
were Aristotle and Aquinas correct in maintaining that 
such a man rules his passions politically, not despotical- 
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ly, much as a free man governs other free beings? St. 
Thomas Aquinas belongs to the select circle of mystics 
to which Mr. Sugrue would direct our gaze. But if his 
psychology be the true one, the thesis of the author 
utterly lacks foundation. 

It is on these shaky bases that Mr. Sugrue discusses, 
in the second part of his essay, the status of American 
Catholicism. In the course of his analysis he does man- 
age to lay bare certain weaknesses within the Church 
in this country. He criticizes American Catholics for 
their sensitivity in religious matters, their frequent 
lack of cooperation in civic affairs, their political clan- 
nishness, their tendency to spiritual pride. He finds too 
many within the Church enamored of social prestige 
and material prosperity, while neglecting cultivation 
of the inner life. He censures Catholics for being too 
ready to resort to economic pressures or political re- 
prisals if their sensibilities have been wounded. He 
says this forcefully, and he says it justly. He is by no 
means the first among American Catholics to utter 
these criticisms, but there is no harm in repeating 
them. 

Unfortunately, he doesn’t stop there. It was inevita- 
ble that his faulty theology and questionable psychol- 
ogy would enter into his analysis. He is alarmed, for 
example, by the multiplication of organizations called 
“Catholic.” This, in his view, is sectarian “social re- 
ligion” that violates the law of the “outer world.” But 
has religion no social message at all? Is it to be com- 
pletely divorced from social life as such? Mr. Sugrue’s 
obsession with the mystical way has blinded him to 
the full implications of the Gospel. 

Continuing his analysis, he finds the American Cath- 
olic on the horns of a dilemma. On the one hand, Rome 
suspects him of a tendency to “Americanize” the 
Church; non-Catholics, on the other hand, fear he will 
“Romanize” America. The current issue over sending 
an American ambassador to the Vatican has brought 
the central question into the foreground: “Does a 
totalitarian religious system interfere with a democratic 
political system?” This isn’t a Blanshard phrasing the 
question. This is Mr. Sugrue. 

It is incorrect to speak of any “religious conflict” in 
the United States today. What existing tensions there 
are between Protestants and Catholics lack the force 
and volume to merit this weighty description. Nor has 
the issue of the Vatican embassy generated tensions 
of any observable character in Catholic circles. It is 
merely a fact that the vast bulk of Catholics have pre- 
served admirable calm in the face of even some ex- 
tremely offensive charges by a few non-Catholic re- 
ligious leaders. 

Mr. Sugrue complains that, as a Catholic, he is ex- 
pected to be in favor of diplomatic relations with the 
Vatican. This is certainly news. He is prone to accept 
all objections from Protestant sources against such re- 
lations. It might help his perspective to realize that 
when the same question was raised in the last century, 
prior to the Civil War, the leading opponent of the pro- 
posal argued in Congress that the Pope, by his con- 
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demnation of slavery, had offended American institu- 
tions. Fashions in arguments change. 

Does Rome suspect the Catholicity of American 
bishops? The author states flatly that it does. His major 
piece of evidence: the letter of Pope Leo XIII to Cardi- 
nal Gibbons on “Americanism.” He resurrects a con- 
troversy that was dead fifty years ago in order to dem- 
onstrate actual suspicions on the part of Rome. This 
is not only fantastic; this is unfair. At the same time, 
the author is persuaded that the Vatican has been 
virtually taken over by American Catholicism, due to 
heavy financial contributions. He envisions the election 
of an American pope. Just which way is the discussion 
going? 

Mr. Sugrue has failed both Catholics and non-Cath- 
olics badly. There is a great need for the promotion 
of inter-faith cooperation and amity. But I do not ex- 
pect Protestants or Jews to dilute their theological 
teachings to achieve that objective; and it is equally 
unthinkable, and unnecessary, for Catholics to destroy 
their doctrinal position in promoting good will. 

The author has wrestled with an eternally recurring 
problem: the reconciliation of Truth and Charity. Both 
make their inexorable demands upon the spirit of man. 
To sacrifice Truth to Charity, or Charity to Truth, is 
to destroy, in the last analysis, the character of both. 
Mr. Sugrue has unwittingly compromised both. His 
book is a setback for a most worthy cause. 





(Dr. McMahon, philosopher and writer by profession, 
wrote A Catholic Looks at the World—Vanguard, ’45.) 





One swallow 


One swallow 

into the sky of evening 

flew more high 

toward highest cloud 

a foam, a feather 

tossed from the cloudy ocean 
of the sunset. 


If he returned 
I do not know 
I did not see him 
to the gourd nest 
under barn eaves. 


Between nest and heaven 
is not far 
only a life. 


Having found 

beyond the cloud, the highest 
greater nest 

it may be 

he did not wish returning. 


Swallow flight 
begins there. 
Eva BEARD 





————/ 
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Top-flight literary criticism 
THE LOST CHILDHOOD 








By Graham Greene. Viking. 191p. 
$3.50 





IN MY OPINION 


By Orville Prescott. Bobbs-Merrill. 
259p. $3 


Three sentences in Mr. Greene’s mel- 
ange of literary criticism and personal 
reminiscences give a far better indica- 
tion of his present attitude and thought 
than do his revelations (so much made 
of by reviewers and critics) of his 
lonely and introspective childhood and 
youth, when he once deliberately tried 
to commit suicide and six times played 
the suicidal game of Russian roulette. 

Those sentences are contained in his 
essays on “The Lost Childhood,” 
“Henry James: the Private Universe,” 
“Henry James: the Religious Aspect,” 
the last being a quotation of T. S. Eliot. 
They run: “Goodness has only once 
found a perfect incarnation in a human 
body and never will again, but evil 
can always find a home there.” “For 
to render the highest justice to corrup- 
tion you must retain your innocence: 
you have to be conscious all the time 
within yourself of treachery to some- 
thing valuable.” “ ‘It is true to say,” Mr. 
Eliot has written in an essay on Baud- 
elaire, ‘that the glory of man is his 
capacity for. salvation; it is also true 
to say that his glory is his capacity for 
damnation’.” 

These, I believe, are the themes that 
Mr. Greene has been underlining in his 
recent novels, and they are the themes 
that have puzzled many a Catholic 
reader and utterly baffled others, per- 
haps precisely because they delve into 
the paradoxes that are inherent in 
human nature and emphasized in the 
New Testament—St. Paul has some- 
thing to say about them. 

Well, apart from shedding light on 
Mr. Greene’s philosophy (or is it rather 
theology?) of literature, these essays 
are a critic’s delight. They are largely, 
it would seem, book reviews, but I 
have rarely read ephemeral pieces that 
have such pungency of phrase, such 
insight and such promise of lasting 
value. The only way to show these 
qualities, of course, is to quote exten- 
sively, which this space does not al- 
low. All I can say is: read the essays on 
Dickens, James and Bloy, for instance. 
You may not agree with all Mr. Greene 
has to say, but you will certainly be 
startled into reflexion. 

Incidentally, the essays and revela- 
tions are not all concerned with the 
darkly brooding aspects of life—there 
are delightfully humorous pieces, such 
as the one on “The Great Dog of 





Weimar,” a wonderful spoof on “think- 
ing” animals. 

Mr. Greene is vicious in his criticism 
of Bloy and Eric Gill, but even here 
his principle is sound and an oblique 
indication of the basic defect of too 
many American novelists, namely that 
they do not, like James, “pity the most 
shabby, the most corrupt, of his human 
actors.” 

This is a characteristic that Mr. 
Prescott also finds lacking in most 
American novelists. In My Opinion 
is his summation of what is right and 
wrong with the American fictional 
scene. As the blurb says, heads roll 
under Mr. Prescott’s guillotine and I 
am inclined to think that they roll 
largely for the right reasons. Mr. Pres- 
cott is emphatic that authors, even of 
fiction, have moral commitments 
which they defy at the risk of violating 
not merely morality itself, but literary 
values as well. Unfortunately, when 
the reader begins to feel that he ought 
to press Mr. Prescott on this point, he 
gets fobbed off with such vague jus- 
tification as “the characters are just not 
interesting.” 

It is refreshing, however, to read a 
critic who is definitely on the side of 
the angels. If he is quite short-sighted 
in his estimate of Graham Greene, for 
instance, he is quite sound in assigning 
men like Caldwell and O’Hara to their 
proper literary limbo. 

A final chapter discusses four “great” 
modern novels. They are The Wall, by 
John Hersey; Cry the Beloved Country, 
by Alan Paton; The Golden Warrior, 
by Hope Muntz; The Root and the 
Flower, by L. H. Myers. On the first 
three I agree. The fourth leaves me a 
little dubious. HaroLp C. GARDINER 


On the meaning of history 


OSWALD SPENGLER 








By H. Stuart Hughes. Scribner. 176p. 
$2 





HISTORY AND HUMAN RELATIONS 





By Herbert Butterfield. Macmillan. 
254p. + $3.50 


The first of these studies in the philos- 
ophy of history is a little masterpiece. 
In an unpretentious, condensed style, 
H. S. Hughes portrays the author of 
the famous Decline of the West, 
sketching his ideological background 
as well as the development of his in- 
tuitive, disorderly and sometimes il- 
logical thought. 

Two important facts are clearly 
conveyed to the reader of this treatise 
which he would look for in vain in 





BOOKS 











much bulkier volumes on the various 
histories of contemporary ideas. One 
is the close relation between the era 
of Bergson, Sorel and Pareto and the 
years immediately following the First 
World War. Spengler himself was 
much nearer to Bergson than to Heid- 
egger or to any other of the non- 
Christian philosophers of the more re- 
cent period. Another is the significance 
of Spengler’s less-known little work, 
Prussianism and Socialism. If Speng- 
ler’s Decline of the West, in spite of 
its fame, has not proved to be a work 
of permanent influence, it is quite prob- 
able that his analysis of Prussianism 
and Socialism and, above all, his iden- 
tification of the two, will be regarded 
by future generations as one of the 
most penetrating achievements of 
modern German historiography. A 
comprehensive story of the develop- 
ment of the German concept of State 
from Savigny through Jellinek to Kel- 
sen and Rosenberg has yet to be 
written. Spengler, it may be affirmed, 
has already published a prolog to such 
a work. 


The reader of Professor Butter- 
field’s new book will be edified by 
many flashes of the author's brilliant 
insight into the problems of modern 
historiography. Most of them are ex- 
pressed in short but penetrating defini- 
tions, such as the definition of the 
totalitarian movements as the result 
rather than the cause of the modern 
breakdown, the distinction between 
“the love of our neighbor” and “the 
love of mankind”—which, by the way, 
reminds us of Christopher Hollis’ Death 
of a Gentleman. 


Perhaps the most interesting of Pro- 
fessor Butterfield’s essays is the one 
which deals with “the pitfalls and the 
criteria of the official history.” How- 
ever, not only the Foreign Offices and 
State Departments of the various great 
powers have developed the custom of 
hiring “independent historians who 
have first to submit their scripts to 
the check of an official.” All history 
—because all history means selection 
—may be defined as defense or criti- 
cism of a thesis. The objectivity of his- 
tory does not.consist in a special kind 
of selection. Every selection is, by its 
very nature, partial. The qualification 
“objective,” if it has to have any 
sense at all, may mean only one thing, 
namely the adherence of the historian 
to what he recognizes as real. If, there- 
fore, Professor Butterfield has set out 
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to demolish the superiority of the 
various “official historians,” it would 
be only fair on his part to say that the 
same false superiority may frequently 
be found in works of free-lance his- 
torians who have been engaged in the 
service of a school of thought such as, 
for example, the positivist philosophy. 

Professor Butterfield, whose books 
Christianity and History and The 
Origins of Modern Science have made 
his efforts at a Christian re-examina- 
tion of the interpretation of history 
well known, has certainly done much 
to bring history back to reality. Never- 
theless, there are passages in this last 
book of his which make us wonder 
about the nature of his Christianity. 
Does he really profess—as he seems to 
suggest—that Christian civilization 
“must move towards freedom of con- 
science instead of greater solidarity in 
the faith’? What freedom or what 
choice do we have in regard to Christ? 
We can accept Him and we can deny 
Him. If we accept Him, we accept 
one faith because we accept one 
Christ. If we deny Him, are we still 
citizens of a Christian civilization? 

Boxpan CuHuDoBA 


Spotlight on N. H. victor 
WHAT EISENHOWER THINKS 








Edited by Allan Taylor. Crowell. 186p. 
$2.75 





GENERAL IKE 





By Alden Hatch. Holt. 312p. $3 


In this election year, the supporters 
of one Presidential candidate are using 
the slogan “you know where he 
stands.” It is aimed, of course, at the 
campaign of their strong opponent, 
General Dwight D. Eisenhower. His 
admirable reluctance as military leader 
to take part in politically controver- 
sial discussions has become a major 
issue for Eisenhower the candidate. 

The two books under consideration 
here represent the two avenues of 
approach possible in circumventing 
this problem. They are, however, as 
much intended for the undecided 
voter as for the General’s avid en- 
thusiasts, but in their attempt to 
clarify Eisenhower’s position, both 
achieve only limited success. 

Of the two, What Eisenhower 
Thinks is by far more noteworthy. It 
is a compilation of the most signifi- 
cant statements in the General’s pub- 
lic addresses of recent years. Most 
interesting are the excerpts on foreign 
policy “a nation’s security in war and 
peace demands participation in the 
community of nations” and the issue 


of UMT “national security . . . is as- 
sured by peacetime military training.” 
These are timely subjects on which a 
candidate must take a stand. 

Even here, the statements tend to 
be generalizations, vague and unde- 
fined. The remainder of the excerpts, 
though characterized by a refreshing 
intelligence, answer few specific ques- 
tions or are so noncommittal as to be 
unsatisfying. This clearly is not Allan 
Taylor’s fault. In summing up Eisen- 
hower’s attitude on the social and 
political measures of the New Deal, 
he can only say, “In general it would 
seem he thinks some of the things 
done under F. D. R. were good but 
that others have gone far enough.” 
That raises as many questions as it 
answers. 

General Ike represents the bio- 
graphical approach to reaching an un- 
derstanding of the man. It was first 
published in 1944, but the events of 
the intervening years have now been 





added plus a good final chapter on 
the forces that motivated the General 
to enter the political race. 

The book is nevertheless disappoint- 
ing. The man’s youth in Abilene, 
Kansas, his marriage and West Point 
and Army careers are here handled 
in an unexpectedly sentimental fash- 
ion that creates an atmosphere of pulp 
fiction. Lack of perspective has dam- 
aged the biographer’s choice of par- 
ticulars and the most minor events 
have been made painstakingly clear 
—even to employing direct quotations 
for scenes of some forty years ago: 
“Tm going off my nut,’ Ike explained, 
‘it sorta comes over me in waves’.” 

Both books will be judged on how 
well they fill the gap of uncertainty 
surrounding General Eisenhower. And 
yet, regardless of approach, the im- 
pression arises that no record of past 
events can be a satisfactory substitute 
for the man today. 

Joun F. X. Invinc 
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EISENHOWER: The Man and the 
Symbol 





By John Gunther. Harper. 180p. $2.50 


The combination of names on the title- 
page of this book has practically 
guaranteed it a place on the best- 
seller lists for months to come. John 
Gunther’s agile accounts of contem- 
porary events and persons need no 
introduction to recent readers. And 
throughout the nation, and probably 
most of the world, people to whom 
the name Eisenhower has become 
familiar will turn to the book eagerly 
to try to find out more about this 
man who has become so prominent 
in the world’s affairs in such a short 
time. 

Gunther’s Eisenhower follows the 
patterns he has perfected in his other 
journalistic treatments. There are the 
first-hand, personal observations of the 
author; these are combined with com- 
ments from other observers and writ- 
ers; and this material is then presented 
in an effectively fluent style. Like 
other Gunther books, of course, it is 
neither incisive nor definitive. 

As for Dwight David Eisenhower 
himself, Gunther provides the high- 
lights of his life, personality and char- 
acter from the relatively uneventful 
Kansas boyhood to the imposing re- 
sponsibilities involved in SHAPE. 
Backgrounds and influences during 
Eisenhower's youth and _ military 
career are emphasized to explain the 
swift rise, following 1941, to world- 
wide fame. Gunther also accounts for 
Eisenhower’s postwar life, including 
a clarification of his record as presi- 
dent of Columbia. The biography runs 
close to the end of 1951 with an in- 
formative description of the work and 
hope that Eisenhower has put into 
SHAPE. 

In addition to tracing Eisenhow- 
er’s career, Gunther appraises his abil- 
ities, his intellectual interests and his 
personal values. There are even in- 
timate touches of the home life of 
the General and Mrs. Eisenhower. 
The men who have influenced Eisen- 
hower and those he has brought close 
to him are also discussed in detail. 
Gunther includes Eisenhower’s obser- 
vations and opinions on important is- 
sues, and has repeated the naive along 
with the astute. 

Although written before Eisenhow- 
er’s presidential decision was an- 
nounced, Gunther’s book would be a 
revealing report of the man whether 
as a prominent civilian, soldier, or 
political candidate. As a campaign 
document, Eisenhower enthusiasts 
might possibly have played down 
some of the items Gunther relates. 
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The critics, of course, could go to 
work on the General without, or in 
spite of, Gunther’s portrayal. But for 
the American citizen of 1952 who 
wants to know whether “Ike” is the 
man he wants for president, Gunther’s 
reasonable and readable volume 
should be helpful. 
WiiuiaM G. TyRRELL 


The use of “spare” time 





LEISURE THE BASIS OF CULTURE 





By Josef Pieper. Pantheon. 169p. $2.75 


Two essays are translated here from 
the German of one of Catholic 
Europe’s most lucid thinkers. The first 
of these carries the title accorded to 
the entire volume. If it inspires some 
wonder in the reader, he is in the 
proper frame of mind to understand 
the second essay, entitled “The Philo- 
sophic Act,” the main theme of which 
is to show the place of wonder, or 
marveling, at the base of philosophic 
thought. 

I feel sure that G. K. Chesterton 
would have relished Dr. Pieper’s ar- 
gument, but that it will be terribly 
upsetting for a lot of nice people who 
feel, like Prince Albert of honored 
Victorian memory, that they are duty 
bound to utilize every shining hour to 
immediate, tangible advantage. He 
defends a twofold thesis. First, that 
human life is stunted and sterilized 
without leisure, which he understands 
as the very opposite of idleness. It 
“embraces everything which, with- 
out being merely useful, is an essen- 
tial part of a full human existence.” 
Schools, he reminds us were originally 
so called because the Greek word 
scholé (Latin schola) meant a place 
where men enjoyed leisure to think 
and talk about the supremely worth- 
while things of time and eternity. The 
soul of leisure, he says, lies in “cele- 
bration,” which is where G. K. C. 
would say “Amen”: 


Celebration is the point at 
which the three elements of 
leisure emerge together: effort- 
lessness, calm and relaxation, and 
its superiority to all and every 
function. 


The Greeks, pagans as they were, 
were very much alive to something 
that the modern world has been for- 
getting, and losing thereby the key 
to leisure itself. Says the author: 


But if “celebration” is the core 
of leisure, then leisure can only 
be made possible and indeed jus- 
tifiable upon the same basis as 
the celebration of a feast: and 
that formation is divine worship. 


There is no such thing as a 
feast “without Gods”—whether 
it be a carnival or a marriage. 


The danger of our own times is that 
work itself “becomes a cult, becomes 
a religion.” Grim Thomas Caryle 
wrote that “to work means to pray,” 
and that “fundamentally all work is 
religion.” So in the totalitarian state 
the thinker becomes the “intellectual 
worker,” with his brains and even his 
remnants of imagination harnessed to 
a goal of rigid utility. 

Perhaps the reason why “purely 
academic” has sunk to mean some- 
thing sterile, pointless and even unreal, 
he remarks, is that “the schola has 
lost its roots in religion and divine 
worship. And so, instead of reality, 
we get a world of make-believe.” 

In his introduction, T. S. Eliot 
praises the clarity of Dr. Pieper’s 
thought. “His originality is subdued 
and unostentatious.” In a quiet way, 
the author puts his finger on a crucial 
weakness in our contemporary cul- 
tural world. If you don’t believe me, 
read some of the recent reports on the 
decay of humanistic studies and the 
steady march of technical utilitarian- 
ism in our American colleges and 
universities. And then scratch your 
head a little further, and reflect that 
the harsh pressure of our daily cul- 
tural struggle against the advances of 
materialistic and state-controlled edu- 
cation can make even Christian edu- 
cators and writers talk against all 
leisure as if it were a sin. 

It took some courage, a quite canny 
courage, for Dr. Pieper to give these 
two lectures at Bonn in 1947 to his 
war-wracked and __ superindustrious 
fellow German countrymen. Those 
who will ponder on this very delight- 
ful little book will rejoice to have the 
same things said in English. 

Joun LaF arcE 





MY SON’S STORY 





By John P. Frank. Knopf. 209p. $3 


Among the numerous trials which 
parents may be compelled to undergo 
in a lifetime, few are more heartbreak- 
ing than the one which requires them 
to accept the knowledge that a be- 
loved child is mentally retarded. 
Should the child in question be the 
first born, the situation is seemingly 
more poignant because, in addition to 
the parental distress engendered by 
their child’s affliction, there is always 
the lurking fear that subsequent 
pregnancies may be similarly ill-fated. 
Fortunately, this fear is nearly always 
unfounded; fortunately, also, full 
knowledge of what the retardation 
implies dawns but slowly upon the 
anguished parents. 


JUST PUBLISHED 


The Letters of 
St. Teresa of Jesus 


Translated and edited 
by E. Allison Peers 


T. TERESA OF AVILA was one of 

the most remarkable women the 
world has ever known. From her 
surviving letters collected here, 
some for the first time, we get an 
amazing picture of her breadth of 
character and the scope and vision 
of her mind. “Even more vividly 
than in her other works, her style 
reflects her vital personality ... 
As we read, we can almost see her, 
with flashing eyes and flushed 
cheeks, writing at the feverish 
speed which contemporary testi- 
mony has made famous. But there 
are also times when we can hear 
her laughing to herself as she pens 
some merry jest and others when 
our hearts are heavy with hers at 
some bereavement or disaster. The 
fact is that, when we read her, we 
forget about literary standards al- 
together. We are admitted to her 
intimacy and nothing else is of the 
least importance.’—The Introduc- 
tion. 2 Volumes $10.00 
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CATHOLIC BOOKS, greeting cards, leather 
bindings for bibles, missals, religious art 
from Italy, Oberammergau and Belgium 
are featured in The Guild Book Shop, 
117 East 57th Street, New York 22, N. Y. 
PL. 3-0225. Catalog on request. 





CHESTERTON, BELLOC and BARING 
BOOKS. 250 Titles. Free Catalog. Andrew 
Prosser, 2937 North Racine, Chicago 13, 
Illinois. 





IRISH BOOKS, Belleek China, Linens, 
Celtic Crosses, Rosaries, Cards, etc. Write 
for Catalog. Irish Industries Depot, Inc., 
876 Lexington Ave., New York 21, N. Y. 





JESUIT HOME MISSION. My hope—a 
school to plant the Catholic tradition. 
Small contributions are precious and 
welcome. Rev. John Risacher, S.J., Holy 
Cross Mission, Durham, North Carolina. 





MISSIONARY PRIEST struggling to build 
school; 115 Catholics in two counties of 
85,000 population. Please help us! Rev. 
Louis R. Williamson, Hartsville, South 
Carolina. 








USED SPINET PIANO WANTED by music 
student. Will pay cash; provide trans- 
portation from Manhattan, Bronx. Write 
America, Box GL, 70 E. 45th St., N. Y. 17. 
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This book deals with just such a 
situation. It is the story of “Petey” 
Frank, the first child of a well-edu- 
cated, youthful, idealistic couple. He 
was diagnosed as having “cortical at- 
rophy,” a defect in which portions of 
the brain fail to develop properly. A 
cherished and beautiful child, he was 
destined nevertheless always to lag 
behind children of his age group in 
bodily and intellectual development. 

The volume is written principally 
by the father, a teacher of law and 
a one-time government attorney. The 
mother contributes a chapter and the 
postlude. Their purpose in writing 
the book is threefold. Briefly stated, 
they are anxious to call attention to 


a widespread problem about which 
little is being done. Second, they are 
desirous of giving public recognition 
to those unselfish people who labor 
in the difficult task of caring for these 
children. Third, they are solicitous 
for others who might be faced with 
a similar problem. Revealing of per- 
sonal sorrow as the story is, it never- 
theless remains throughout a digni- 
fied, frank and simple presentation 
which will encourage and enlighten 
those who must face similar trials. 
How the family gradually adapted 
to the situation; how they found a fine 
institution; how the mother reacted at 
the time of parting; and how they 
were blessed with a normal daughter 
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—these things make up the body of 
the story and they need no retelling 
here. 

When the question of placing the 
child in an institution came up, as 
inevitably it must in such situations, 
it was decided to seek one which was 
Catholic, though neither the parents 
nor the doctor was of that faith. It 
was the obstetrician who settled that 
when he said to the parents: “Your 
own peace of mind will be greater if 
your child’s care is entrusted to some- 
one who sincerely believes that the 
spirit of God is in that child and who 
regards her own task not as a job to 
be got over with but as a duty done 
in a great cause.” 

The book is dedicated to the Feli- 
cian Sisters of Saint Rita, for it is in 
their Home outside of the city of Buf- 
falo that the child was placed. This 
Order has been caring for retarded 
children since 1942. The parents are 
delighted with the institution and they 
speak highly of the nuns whose de- 
votion, spirituality and tact they me- 
morialize in this book. 

Francis J. BRACELAND 





YANKEE PRIEST 





By Edward F. Murphy. Doubleday. 
$16p. $3.50 


This is the autobiography of a Yankee 
priest. A member of the Society of St. 
Joseph and born in Salem, Massachu- 
setts, he is the head of the department 
of religion and philosophy at Xavier 
University in New Orleans, where he 
has been engaged jointly in academic 
and parochial work for twenty years. 
He has written four novels that have 
sold widely, notably The Scarlet Lily. 
He is apparently a man of immense 
good humor and wide acquaintance, 
and it is all in the book. 

Father John Toomey of the adjacent 
columns, whose source material on a 
zany universe continues to baflle this 
reviewer, makes his appearance in 
these pages in a joint New Orleans 
project with the author. So do Kate 
Smith, Sinclair Lewis, Eddie Dowling, 
Eddie Doherty and Simon A. Baldus 
of the magazine Extension. (Some of 
the projects are centered in other large 
cities). It was while serving on the 
faculty of Epiphany Apostolic College 
in Newburgh, N. Y., that Father Mur- 
phy assisted on weekends at the 
Church of St. Malachy in New York 
City. Its location in the theatre dis- 
trict brought him into touch with 
many theatre people. His interest was 
heightened by a boyhood friendship 
with John Nelson Boucher of Lime 
Rock, R. I., who took the stage name 
of Eddie Dowling. 

The early scenes of the book are 
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enjoyable, showing as they do the faith 
of Irish-born parents in a God whose 
will was all their happiness. There is 
a priceless insight into the character 
of the father, a laughing giant who was 
“without a single defect beyond a 
slight limp in his left leg.” From the 
day his oldest boy Will told him he 
wanted to study for the priesthood, he 
was never seen with a plug of tobacco; 
butter had been an early casualty, 
what with seven children and a salary 
of ten dollars a week. 

Seminary days yield moderate 
pleasure to the reader. Much depends 
on how many times you have read this 
book before; if you have lived it, the 
account palls. The years as a student 
priest at The Catholic University of 
America are enlivened by impressions 
of men who have since become well 
known nationally, particularly “a 
young priest from Wisconsin named 
Fulton J. Sheen.” 

The author is not one to let a good 
story be hampered by facts. He oscil- 
lates between sharply amusing obser- 
vations and incredibly naive judg- 
ments. The net effect is hardly an 
exhilarating one. 

GreorFrey A. STEVENS 





THE LETTERS OF PRIVATE 
WHEELER 





Captain B. H. Liddell Hart, editor. 
Houghton Mifflin. 339p. $3.75 


William Wheeler was a British soldier 
during the Napoleonic Wars. He 
served 19% years in the 51st Light 
Infantry Regiment; 4% years as a pri 
vate, 1% as corporal, 13% years a ser- 
geant, and retired at 43 on a pension. 
He lived through Walcheren Island 
(1809), the Peninsular Campaigns 
(1811-1813), Waterloo (1815), and 
garrison duty in the Ionian Islands 
(1822-1828). 

Aside from usual differences be- 
tween each man and his fellows, 
Wheeler was a normal British soldier 
in all respects save one—his letters 
home have survived. 

Wheeler is something today’s jour- 
nalism has yet to produce: a master- 
ful war correspondent who under- 
stands soldiering. His record reads 
like Ernie Pyle without all the proper 
names, and like Mauldin without self- 
pity. For this alone his book is worth 
reading. 

As a bonus it offers sharp sketches 
of life in camp, on transports, in the 
field, in occupation or garrison duty 
at home or abroad. Should you want 
a British soldier's impression of his 
colonel, Wellington, of Napoleon, the 
Portuguese, Spanish, Belgians, Freneh 
or Greeks; of Lisbon, Madrid, Paria, 
Malta, or Corfu—Wheeler will give 


to you. His narrative has the good 
qualities of a historical novel, plus 
magnificent restraint. It is full of the 
soldier’s experience with wine and 
song, but treats sparingly of women. 

This book suggests the key to Wel- 
lington’s success. In a day before 
technology invaded war, Wheeler and 
his comrades understood thoroughly 
the business of a soldier. They sensed 
strategic blunders and admired an 
eccentric colonel whose coolness ex- 
tricated them from a trap in Spain. 
An abiding sense of comradeship saw 
them through tight places. 

The dialog under fire at Nivelle, 
coupled with Wheeler’s frank account 
of why (though shot in both legs) he 
snatched up a musket and killed a 
Frenchman who had taken his money, 
go far toward explaining why men do 
their duty under fire. And this tough, 
likable crew of opportunists could 
teach today’s soldiers why it is good 
business to treat conquered peoples 
with dignity and respect. 

If you seek pre-digested answers, 
don’t read this book. But if you want 
to learn what an intelligent citizen 
felt about materialism, discipline, 
military justice, religion, self-pity, 
combat or occupation, then don’t wait 
till Hollywood puts Private Wheeler 
on film. He was no Tyrone Power; no 
director could handle the camp-fol- 
lowers with his restraint; and the 
Code will deny that the efficient re- 
moval of money and gold lace from a 
dead French Hussar was the high 
point at Waterloo. Yet Wheeler gave 
that incident a full page, with only 
a sentence for the ensuing fight. 

Wheeler seems almost too good to 
be true, but the manuscript of his 
letters, in a “dim and spidery” hand 
should refute any suggestion of for- 
gery. The volume would have even 
more value as a military document if 
Captain Hart had expanded his pro- 
fessional commentary. 

W. H. Russeui 





AMERICA’S RETREAT FROM 
VICTORY 





By Joseph R. McCarthy. Devin-Adair. 
187p. $2 





THE MARSHALL STORY 





By Robert Payne. Prentice-Hall. 344p. 
$5 


Until recently, General George C, 
Marshall was one of the least con- 
troversial figures among top American 
military and civilian leaders. He was 
widely accepted as a genuine patriot 
who had devoted most of his life to 
his country and whose service had 
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Helpful Books for Lent 


ROSARY MEDITATIONS 
By Fatuer Mateo, SS.CC, 


Simple and inspiring thoughts on each of the 
fifteen Mysteries by the promoter of the Social 
Reign of Christ. Size 3%” x 5”, 128 pages, 
illustrated. Paper, net, 75c. 


ROSARY NOVENAS TO 
OUR LADY 


By Cuartes V. Lacey 
Paper, 25c; cloth, 75c; leather, $1.%. 


THE EPISTLES AS I 


KNOW THEM 


By Fatuer Winrrip Hersst, S.D.S. 
The meaning of the Epistle of the Sunday’s 
Mass easily understood by the laity. Father 
Herbst gives an explanation of each one, verse 
by verse, and draws therefrom a_ practical 
conclusion affecting our everyday lives. 8yo, 

pages, $4.75. 


THE OFFICE OF HOLY WEEK 


The complete morning and evening services 
(Tenebrae) in both Latin and English, §1.15. 


ADORATION 


By Rev. Freperick A. REUTER 
Prayers and readings for public or private 
use at the Holy Hour. A complete and different 
Holy Hour for each week of the year. 444” x 
6%". 822 pages, Amer. seal, $5.00. 


THE HYMNS OF THE 
BREVIARY AND MISSAL 


By Dom Martuew Britt, O.S.B. 
The standard work on liturgical hymnody re- 
vised and enlarged. Scholarly but splendidly 
simple, not only for priests but for the people. 
Large 8vo, 452 pages, $6.75. 


THE CATHOLIC GIRL’S GUIDE 
By Rev. F. X. LASANCE 

For girls of teen age. A wise counselor, a 

friendly monitor, a shield against the so 

of the day. 680 pages, size 3%" x 5%”. Red 

edges, $3.75; gold edges, $5.00, leather, $6.50. 


THE YOUNG MAN’S GUIDE 


By Rev. F. X. Lasance 
A prayerbook for American Youth. It will help 
the young man to keep on the right road in 
his journey through life. It overcomes youth’s 
natural aversion to advice. 782 pages, size 314” 
x 41%". Red edges, $3.75; gold edges, $5.00; 
leather, $6.50. 
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been both loyal and exceptionally 
able. At the same time he appeared 
slightly austere, reserved and imper- 
sonal, somewhat after the fashion of 
George Washington. In short, he often 
seemed to be statuesque, heroic in 
proportions, but a trifle removed from 
ordinary human impulses and affec- 
tions. 

Now, in a double stroke, two writ- 
ers seek to disabuse the public of this 
opinion. Robert Payne in The Mar- 
shall Story attempts to reveal the 
General as a man, not a bronze figure, 
but motivated by personal feelings and 
subject to human error. Senator Mc- 
Carthy, on the contrary, proposes the 
thesis that much of Marshall’s recent 
career has been misguided if not 
positively evil. 

Neither author has been completely 
successful in accomplishing the task 
he set for himself. Mr. Payne is de- 
feated by what is the very nature of 
his subject: General Marshall is simply 
not a glamorous swashbuckling type 
of military hero. The Marshall Story 
fails in another respect. Its author 
states that his book “is more con- 
cerned with the mind of General 
Marshall than with a recital of his 
day by day activities.” For such a 
purpose it would in all likelihood be 
necessary to have an intimate first- 
hand acquaintance with the individual 
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in question or at least to have at hand 
some revealing papers written by him. 
Mr. Payne, to judge both by his book 
and his bibliography, had neither. 

Senator McCarthy’s attempt is han- 
dicapped by the obvious tendentious- 
ness of his approach. While he asserts 
that his story of Marshall is drawn 
“from sources friendly to him” (one 
wonders if Morgenstern’s Pearl Harbor 
or Freda Utley’s The China Story 
properly belong in this category), the 
Senator explains at the beginning that 
he is seeking to determine Marshall's 
part in what he considers “America’s 
Retreat from Victory.” Unfortunately, 
under present conditions of American 
opinion, the reception of the Mc- 
Carthy version of Marshall will prob- 
ably largely depend upon the in- 
dividual’s opinion of McCarthy him- 
self. One may decry that situation as 
unhealthy and unfair, but hardly as 
untrue. 

After reading these two books, one 
is forced to the conclusion that the 
final word on General Marshall is far 
from having been said. Mr. Payne’s 
effort may well serve as a handy guide 
to future biographers and Senator Mc- 
Carthy’s as a source of what the 
General’s hostile critics have said. 
More than that a reviewer can find 
little to add in behalf of the stature 
of these works. Henry L. RoFinoT 





THE LAWYER LOOKS BEYOND THE 
LAW: Essays in Human Dignity 





Issued by the William J. Kerby Foun- 
dation, Catholic University Press. 91p. 
$2.50 


This slender volume presents seven 
lectures by distinguished experts de- 
livered last year at the Religious 
Round Table of Catholic University’s 
Law School. The lawyer’s relations to 
scripture, Christology, democracy, 
mental health and literature are among 
the topics discussed. 

Two of the lectures deserve special 
attention—the eminently readable dis- 
cussion of “Democracy and Respon- 
sibility,” by Fenton Moran, director 
of the Kerby Foundation for Human 
Rights, and the truly brilliant article 
on “Literature, Art and Spirituality,” 
by Helmut A. Hatzfeld. 

Much of the material in these lec- 
tures is strikingly original, and the 
whole is another indication that the 
movement to reassert the full implica- 
tions of natural-law jurisprudence is 
growing deeper and wiser. Catholic 
lawyers and political thinkers will find 
inspiration and valuable material in 
this volume to help them to appreci- 
ate more fully the participation of the 
human race in the law of God. 

Rosert F. Drinan 
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Jonn Burrovcus’ Amenica—SELECc- 
TIONS FROM THE WRITINGS OF THE 
Hupson River NATURALIST, edited by 
Farida A. Wiley and illustrated by 
Francis Lee Jaques (Devin-Adair. 
$4). The author, herself a student of 
natural history and long associated 
with the Burroughs family, has en- 
deavored to present the “best” pas- 
sages from Burroughs’ many books. 
There is much homespun philosophy 
mixed with his observations of plants 
and animals, references to mythology 
and the Old Testament and _ his 
thought on poetry and beauty. His 
own evolutionary beliefs, stemming 
from Darwin and Bergson, can be 
sensed. James A. McKeough, S.J. 
found Burroughs’ keen observations of 
the seasons and all living things 
stimulating if sometimes over-emo- 
tional. 





Boupan Cuuposa is on the fac- 
ulty at Iona College, New Ro- 
chelle, and is the author of 
The Meaning of Civilization 
(Kenedy). 

Joun F. X. Invine is an instruc- 
tor in English and German at 
St. Peter’s College, Jersey City. 

WiiiiaM G. TyrreELL, a former 
instructor in history at St. 
Joseph’s College, Brooklyn, is 
in the Division of Archives 
and History in the State Edu- 
cation Department, Albany, 
N. Y. 

Ropert F. Drinan, S.J., re- 
ceived his law degree at 
Georgetown University and is 
a Theology student at Weston 
College. 

Francis J. BRACELAND, M.D., 
former Dean of Loyola Medi- 
cal School, and consulting 
Psychiatrist at the Mayo Clin- 
ic, is now chief Psychiatrist at 
the Institute of Living, Hart- 
ford, Conn. 

W. H. Russexu is Professor of 
English at the U. S. Naval 
Academy at Annapolis. 








THE WORD 











“Whence shall we buy bread that these 
may eat?” (John 6:5, 4th Sunday of 
Lent). 


One of our Chaldean Catholic friends 
in Baghdad described a Bedouin raid 
on the home of his relatives in north- 
ern Iraq. The robbers were hungry— 
before taking any other loot they first 
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raided the kitchen. While they were 
still eating, the captain of the robber 
band jumped up in haste and called 
his men outside. 

“What have we done?” he asked. 
“Men, we have broken bread in this 
house! Now we can do these people 
no injury. Come, let us gol” 

The people of the Bible lands have 
an instinctive horror of offending a 
person in whose house they have eaten 
bread. The treason of Judas seemed 
the more despicable to the apostles 
because of this. St. John tells us that 
Our Lord used the prophetic words 
of the 40th Psalm to describe the in- 
famy of the betrayal: “He who eats 
bread with me has lifted up his heel 
against me.” Yet neither the knowl- 
edge that Judas would betray Him 
nor that the other apostles would de- 
sert Him so soon after their first Holy 
Communion deterred Jesus from 
breaking for them the Bread of Life 
and making them the dispensers of 
this Bread for the multitude. 


The Passover miracle recounted in 
today’s gospel was performed by Our 
Lord just a year before He died. It was 
pointed directly towards the Holy 
Eucharist which, on the following day, 
He promised to the multitude whom 
He had miraculously fed. 


Yet they, too, who had eaten bread 
with Him, were in great numbers to 
lift their heel against Him. For many 
of them would assert that to eat His 
flesh and drink His blood was a “hard 
saying.” They would turn back and 
“walk no more with Him.” 

All this was in the mind of Jesus 
when He looked out on that vast 
throng and “had compassion on them, 
because they were like sheep without 
a shepherd” (Mark 6:34). In them 
He saw all mankind, for whom He was 
to lay down His life so that they might 
have the Bread of Life. He saw men 
who would seek Him only for loaves 
sustaining the body while they de- 
rided His power to nourish their souls 
with His divine life. They would 
break bread with Him and then injure 
Him grievously by their refusal to be- 
lieve. Others would eat with Him and 
then like Judas abandon hope and go 
out into the black night of despair. 
Even those who believed and hoped 
in Him would sit at His table and 
then go out and sin against His love. 

This was the price that He had to 
pay when He fed the multitudes with 
“the bread that comes down from 
heaven.” But the apostles and all who 
share in their ministry also have a 
price to pay. To Philip, He put the 
question: “Whence shall we buy 
bread that these may eat?” 

At the Last Supper, He let the 
apostles know what they were ex- 
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How can 


Catholies 


@ 125 million Americans are not 
Catholics. 


@ Catholicism seldom gets a hear- 
ing in the business, social, edu- 
cational and religious circles in 
which they move. 


geta 


@ President Truman’s proposal to send an Ambassador to the 
Vatican has raised the kind of public controversy that gives 
Catholics a chance to get a hearing. Our fellow-Americans 
are puzzled and even alarmed about the role of the Vatican 
in international diplomacy. You can help them with a sympa- 
thetic and intelligent answer to their questions if you read 
and distribute the new America Press booklet. 


@ “We shall best gain a hearing,” wrote Father LaFarge, “if we 
show that we have a sympathetic and intelligent answer 
to the searching problems that trouble the souls of millions of 
our fellow-citizens not of our faith” (AMERICA, January 7, 
1950, p. 412). 


The new America Press booklet 
provides Catholics with such an answer ..... 


DIPLOMATIC RELATIONS 


WITH THE VATICAN 
by Robert A. Graham, S.J. 


Graduate of the Institute of International Studies, University of Geneva. 


and Robert C. Hartnett, S.J. 


Editor-in-Chief of AMERICA. 


(This booklet includes the full text of Prof. Edward A. Corwin’s 
authoritative statement showing that sending a U. S. Ambassador 
to the Vatican in no way violates “separation of Church and State”.) 


For 

@ @ Personal distribution. 

@ @ Sale on pamphlet racks and at Catholic Information Centers. 
@ @ Discussion and Study Club use. 

@ @ Classroom use in some colleges and universities. 


@ @ Use by all Americans who want the “facts” about this current 
controversy. 

@ @ Those especially who want to know who is for and who 
is against such representation. 


Single copies 25¢; 10 to 49 copies: 10% discount 
50 to 99 copies: 20% di +; 100 copies or more: 30% discount 





AT YOUR NEAREST CATHOLIC BOOKSTORE 
OR 


The America Press 
70 East 45th St., New York 17 
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pected to give. The disciple is not 
above the Master. If they have per- 
secuted Me they will persecute you. 
But be not afraid. My love has over- 
come the world. I have shared with 
you all that I know of the Father. 
I have made you partakers of all that 
I have—My body, My blood together 
with My soul and divinity. The love 
that I have even for ungrateful men, 
a love ready to undergo the supreme 
sacrifice, has established the price 
that you must pay when you break 
the Bread of Life for the multitude. 


Joun J. Scanton, S.J. 





THEATRE 











PARIS ’90, presented at The Booth by 
Cornelia Otis Skinner, who stars her- 
self in all the roles, is a dramatic por- 
trait of the Queen City of the nine- 
teenth century as it is remembered by 
myriads of aging tourists of the era 
who rushed from the Louvre to the 
Left Bank to Notre Dame to wherever 
their guide or guide book told them 
they just had to rush. The Paris they 
remember is a modern-age Babylon, 
gay, frivolous and sinful, where every 
husband has a mistress and every wife 
a liaison. The tourists never suspected 
that the mistresses and liaisons were 
often fictitious. 

Toulouse-Lautrec, an artist who 
lived in Paris in the ’90’s, is certainly 
not fictitious. He was an eclectic 
painter whose subjects were actresses, 
circus performers, prostitutes and plain 
citizens. One of his subjects was Deaf 
Bertha, an inmate of a bordello. Miss 
Skinner’s portrayal of the honest as- 
sociation of the two, in the opinion of 
your observer, is the peak of her per- 
formance. While making a portrait of 
Bertha, Lautrec learned the date of 
her birth and made a note of it. On 
her next birthday, he invited Bertha 
to accompany him on an excursion in 
the country. At her request he sketched 
her portrait in a holiday mood, and 
Deaf Bertha, who was not at all deaf, 
became one of his most celebrated pic- 
tures. Miss Skinner’s portrayal of the 
story behind the picture is warm, sym- 
pathetic and as precisely carved as a 
fine cameo. 

While the production is a one- 
woman show, Miss Skinner has com- 
missioned Kay Swift and Donald Oen- 
slager to compose appropriate music 
and lyrics and to provide atmospheric 
settings. Miss Skinner’s costumes were 
designed by Helene Pons. It is gene- 
rally believed that attractive accoutre- 
ments reduce the effectiveness of a 


solo artist by drawing attention from 
the performer to the background. Mr. 
Oenslager’s settings are not merely at- 
tractive, but intrinsically diverting. 
That they are aids rather than impedi- 
ments to Miss Skinner’s artistry is 
proof of her excellence as an actress. 

Miss Skinner’s portrayal of Paris in 
the ’90’s is a series of characterizations 
of representative residents of the city, 
including some who were not Parisians, 
or even French. In one scene she is a 
wet nurse, in another an aristocrat in 
mourning, in still another the statue of 
a saint. In Miss Skinner’s performance 
the variety of characterizations form 
a mosaic of Paris as tourists saw or 
imagined the cosmopolitan city at the 
turn of the century. Her production is 
an authentic mural of the city that 
might have been painted by Lautrec if 
he had been a mural artist. It’s a good 
show, too. Miss Skinner’s revival of the 
spirit and color of a glamorous era is 
simply marvelous. 

THEOPHILUS Lewis 





FILMS 


THE MARRYING KIND is a domestic 
comedy-drama with its heart in the 
right place. It begins in a domestic re- 
lations court where, under the ques- 
tioning of a sympathetic judge (Madge 
Kennedy), an about-to-be-divorced 
couple (Judy Holliday and Aldo Ray) 
look back over their married life. The 
constructive upshot of their remem- 
brances is that they decide to begin 
again. Written by Ruth Gordon and 
Garson Kanin, one or both of whom 
were responsible for Judy Holliday’s 
two previous pictures, the story is al- 
most belligerently faithful to the lite- 
rary concept of that strange and prob- 
ably mythical animal, the average 
American. The couple’s joys and sor- 
rows, achievements and frustrations, 
quarrels and reconciliations are so ob- 
viously designed to be typical that at 
times they come dangerously close to 
impersonal caricature. This slightly 
comic-strip quality is further accented 
by giving full play to the outrageous 
mannerisms which are Miss Holliday’s 
trademark. Somehow the kind of situa- 
tion which is enhanced by her vacant 
stare and squeaky voice clashes with 
the film’s more serious intentions. 
Nonetheless both leading players rise 
to moments of real dignity and con- 
viction. Also within the picture’s fab- 
ricated framework the writing and 
direction (by George Cukor) are lively 
and ingenious. And in such matters as 
backgrounds (the film was made in 
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and around New York City), settings 
and costumes, it is happily realistic 
and unglamorized. All in all it pro- 
vides a worthwhile evening’s enter- 
tainment for adults. (Columbia) 


BOOTS MALONE is a quite appeal- 
ing race-track picture which not only 
avoids the usual cliches of the genre 
but also manages to throw some light 
on the hitherto baffling and inade- 
quately documented activities of pro- 
fessional horse handlers. The story 
concerns a broke and not very honest 
jockey’s agent (William Holden)—the 
picture explains what a jockey’s agent 
is—whose character is notably im- 
proved through his affection for a run- 
away lad (Johnny Stewart) who wants 
to be a jockey. Some of the film’s in- 
formational tidbits are not too edify- 
ing. Among other things it describes 
how to give a crooked stable owner a 
dose of his own medicine by tricking 
him into selling a promising colt cheap 
and how to train a horse to top running 
form without shortening the odds on 
his first race. In general, though, for 
adults it is on the side of angels. The 
two principals are very able and sym- 
pathetic performers and their growing 
mutual regard which develops in con- 
junction with an interesting account 
of the training of a jockey makes a 
pleasantly absorbing story without 
benefit of the conventional boy-meets- 
girl formula. (Columbia) 


BUGLES IN THE AFTERNOON 
is a Technicolor, Cavalry-vs-Indians 
western which treads the well-traveled 
roads leading to the Little Big Horn. 
In the story, however, General Cus- 
ter’s mistaken military strategy looms 
considerably less large than the highly 
specialized and historically insignifi- 
cant problems of a cavalry sergeant 
(Ray Milland). A former captain, he 
was stripped of his rank for assault- 
ing a fellow officer (Hugh Marlowe), 
under the kind of extenuating circum- 
stances which chivalry prevented him 
from bringing out at the court-martial. 
Having reentered the Army as an en- 
listed man, the hero finds himself in 
the same regiment with his former 
nemesis who proves to be one of those 
congenitally loathsome characters in- 
digenous to simple-minded outdoor 
epics. The villain tries to dispose of 
the unfortunate reminder of his past 
in much the way that David eliminated 
Uriah and when the sergeant unac- 
countably survives several suicidal as- 
signments even tries to shoot him in 
the back in the heat of battle. It will 
be no surprise to family audiences that 
villainy is ultimately confounded or 
that the hero survives for a happy fade- 
out with the local belle (Helena 
Carter). (Warner) 
Morra WALSH 
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Camps 
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A Catholic Camp for Boys 7-14 
Under leadership of Jesuit Fathers 


Offers a well-rounded program of recrea- 
tion and cultural activities. Ideally located 
in heart of Berkshires on scenic 4 
acres estate. Featuring riding, hag eng 
golf. Private 9-hole course. Also 
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1250 ft., 140 miles from N. Y. and | 
Boston. Modern equipment. Nurse. Aleo 
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Social Action in Louisiana 
Eprror: Your printing of Dr. Ryan’s 
article, entitled “New Hope for the 
South” (Am. 8/1) was encouraging 
recognition indeed of the work now 
being attempted in Louisiana by the 
State Council of the Knights of Colum- 
bus which sponsored the Maryhill 
meeting. 

However, the most significant fac- 
tor in the Louisiana picture was 
strangely omitted, namely, the over- 
all Social Action Program of the State 
Council, K. of C., of which the Mary- 
hill meeting was only a part, a sort of 
curtain-raiser. 

The heart of the program is actu- 
ally the work on the local level in 
some eighty Councils throughout the 
State. This work embraces: 1) local 
leadership schools patterned after the 
Maryhill meeting; 2) “Think” groups 
in each Council for social study and 
action; 3) the training of articulate 
young men to write and deliver ad- 
dresses on Catholic social themes. 

Charles C. Jaubert, a Lake Charles 
attorney, is the State Deputy and the 
spark-plug of the program who travels 
up and down the State making three 
to five addresses a week at Council 
meetings in support of the program. 
Rr. Rev. Mscr. Ropert E. Tracy 

Chaplain, Louisiana State Univ. 


Group dynamics 

Eprror: I think group dynamics has 
such value that your article “Group 
dynamics in the Gospel” (Am. 
11/24/51) should not go unchal- 
lenged, even though it appeared sev- 
eral months ago at a time when I was 
unable to write in. I find that I differ 
essentially with John O’Connor’s con- 
ception of group dynamics. 

First of all, I think Dr. O’Connor 
is confusing technique with content. 

Secondly, I question the author’s 
view that “the only effective group 
leader is one who, in imitation of 
Christ, makes a total sacrifice of him- 
self and his abilities for the group’s 
welfare.” I think, rather, that the 
leader must simply be well-trained 
and interested, not necessarily “ded- 
icated” or “inspired.” 

Since group dynamics is merely a 
new way to carry on meetings in 
which those attending are not passive 
listeners but participating workers, the 
technique can be used as effectively 
by the delegates at a peace confer- 
ence as by the ladies of the local PTA, 
and not just by those studying the 
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Gospels, as Dr. O’Connor would have 
your readers think. 

In December at a Workshop on 
Christian entertainment held on our 
campus, we used group dynamics very 
successfully. Three hundred boys and 
girls of high-school and college age 
were divided into groups of six for 
the morning discussion on various 
phases of Christian entertainment. 
The reports given at the general after- 
noon session testified to the earnest 
and sincere discussion at the morning’s 
buzz sessions. Besides, there was en- 
thusiastic approval for the small group 
discussions by the high-schoolers and 
collegians alike, with the high-school 
boys loudest of all in their praise. 

I would like to recommend to your 
readers the following excellent refer- 
ences to group dynamics: Two Les- 
sons on Group Dynamics (Educator’s 
Washington Dispatch, Deep River, 
Conn. $.25) and New Ways to Better 
Meetings by B. W. Strauss (Viking, 
1951. $2.95). JEANNE MARAIST 

Maryville College 

St. Louis, Mo. 


Problem of penal laws 

Eprror: In the review of my volume 
on The Nature of Law (Am. 3/1) 
your reviewer states, “For centuries 
moral theologians of both Thomistic 
and Suarezian views have held for 
the possibility of purely penal laws.” 
This is true. In fact, this is precisely 
the reason why the book was written: 
to ascertain whether or not there is 
an inconsistency here. Can a “Thom- 
ist,” who is committed to one concept 
of obligation, consistently hold the 
theory of purely penal civil law, which 
is based upon another, entirely dif- 
ferent concept of obligation? 

Your reviewer might have evalu- 
ated briefly the reasons adduced for 
maintaining that the position of 
“Thomists” (regardless of their num- 
ber) who hold purely penal civil law 
is an untenable one. This question is 
distinct from the problem of purely 
penal religious law, a distinction of 
great importance which your reviewer 
did not note but which is repeated 
throughout the book. This is the issue 
—the untenability of purely penal law 
in the “Thomistic” system. Its im- 
plications for practical living are too 
great to be missed. 

Tuomas E. Davrrt, S.]. 
School of Law, 
St. Louis University. 

St. Louis, Mo. 
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